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Clean Looms. Good Production, Satisfied 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 
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Sloan Reports on Institute Activities 


Cotton-Textile Institute’s activities George A. Sloan, 
president, at the sixth annual meeting, said in part: 
The past twelve months represents, in the life of the 
Institute, a period of intense and concentrated effort. 
A review of the organization’c activities will show the 
important extent to which they have helped to minimize 
the distress of cotton manufacturers and their employees 
during a time of extreme anxiety the world over. Such 
a review will afford, also, a perspective of the policies 
formulated by our board of director and the contribu- 
tion they continue to make, steadily but surely, in stabi- 
lizing the largest manufacturing industry in America. 
Let’s examine the record: 


1. Acceptance by a preponderant part of the industry 
of the recommendation that night employment of women 


[* his annual report to members and review of the 
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and minors be discontinued. This policy is now being 
pursued by approximately 84 per cent of the cotton mills 
i the United States. 

2. A greater realization of the detrimental effects of 
regular night running. 

_ 3. The continued observance by mills throughout the 
industry of the shorter work week policy contained in 
the Institute’s 55-50 recommendation. 

4. Increasing evidence of disposition on the part of 
mills, in the main, to adjust production to demand; and 
the amazing reduction in stocks. The latter is a phe- 
homenon occurring to a far more striking degree in the 


cotton manufacturing industry than in any other of the 
major industries for which records are available. 

5. The further observance of improved cost methods 
as shown by their adoption by approximately three 
million additional spindles. 

6. The publication of an authoritative treatise on yarn 
mill cost finding and the recognition of the Institute’s 
Cost section as a source of leadership toward sound mer- 
chandising policies. 

7. Growing resort to arbitration methods for settling 
commercial disputes following establishment by the Insti- 
tute of the General Arbitration Council. 

8. The industry’s successful efforts in directing public 
attention to the products of cotton, the high points of 
interest being the remarkable demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm in the hundreds of cotton festivals and exhibits 
culminating in National Cotton Week, when merchants 
throughout the nation aggressively promoted the sale of 
cotton goods. 

NIGHT-WorRK RECOMMENDATION 


Shortly before our last annual meeting on October 15, 
1930, there had been made public the recommendation 
of the Institute’s board of directors looking to the dis- 
continuance of the night employment of women and 
minors in the cotton textile industry. 

On February 28, 1931, the Institute announced to the 
mills subscribing to this recommendation that over 26 
million spindles, comprising 83 per cent of the industry, 
including 79 per cent of the spindles in the night running 
classification, had indicated conformity to it and that 
the recommendation had become effective. These per- 
centages were based on the definite knowledge that ap- 
proximately 31,600,000 spindles could at that time be 
regarded as representing the total spindleage in the cotton 
mills of the United States. A continuing survey since 
March 1, 1931, consisting mainly of visits by our field 
representatives, has disclosed the fact that over 99 per 
cent of the mills indicating conformity have actually put 
the recommendation into practice. 


Since March Ist, mills representing over 500,000 addi- ° 
tional spindles have informed the Institute that they are . 
not employing women or minors at night. Some of these * 
advised us that they were practicing this specific policy, 
others that they do not run at all at night. With these 
additional spindles the aggregate conformity to the 
recommendation now stands at over 84 per cent of the 
total spindles in cotton mills, including 80 per cent of 
those in the night running classification. 

It should be emphasized that this proposal does not 
advocate, nor did it ever contemplate, the substitution 
of men in place of women in the conduct of night opera- 
tion. ‘ On the contrary, the recommendation was expected 
to operate as a deterrent to regular night shifts, and it 
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thus looks to the elimination of this practice which has 
long been detrimental to the interests of the industry, of 
its employees, its customers, and the general public, be- 
cause of its disrupting influence upon market stability 
and upon regularity of employment. The opinion has 
been freely expressed by mill executives that the full 
benefit of this far-sighted policy will only be experienced 
when industry and employment more nearly approach 
normal conditions. Under such circumstances, it is un- 
likely that there will be sufficient male help available to 
carry on the work formerly conducted at night by both 
men and women, and there will be less willingness on the 
part of men to attempt work for which they are unfit. 


NicHtT WorK ARGUMENT 

What are some of the arguments advanced by those 
who thus far have withheld their endorsement of the In- 
stitute’s night work recommendation? Their plausibility 
varies but they can easily be refuted. 

To mention a few, it is argued— 

1. That night operations can not be conducted solely 
by men. 

2. That night operations can be conducted solely by 
men. 

3. That the effect of the recommendation thus far has 
resulted in no effective curtailment of excessive operation. 

4. That the effect of the recommendation will result 
in so much curtailment that new mills will spring up. 

5. That unit costs are lowered by day and night opera- 
tion and that this works to the advantage of the mill 
which operates regularly day and night. 

These are a few of the reasons advanced for opposition 
to this policy and they are typical of the faulty logic 
which characterizes other objections which might be 
named. The contradictory nature of many of these con- 
tentions is apparent. Without attempting to undertake 
an analysis of the matter a few comments will remind 
the membership of the foresight and wisdom of our 
board of directors in proposing this recommendation in 
its accepted form. 

WorK REDUCED 

The question as to whether the practice of the night- 
work recommendation has resulted in the expected reduc- 
tion of excessive output can best be answered by com- 
paring the limited number of mills now running full night 
shifts with the great number formerly pursuing this prac- 
tice. Striking examples of reduction in night operations 
and a greater concentration on the day shift are to be 
found in the Print Cloth, Narrow Sheetings and Combed 
Yarn groups. In fact, more than 90 per cent of the 
combed yarn mills in Gaston county set a_ splendid 
example to the industry last spring by discontinuing all 
night operation. This has meant that operations on the 
day shift in such mills have been far more regular than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

The attitude of the manufacturer who bases his opposi- 
tion on the contention that he has a cost advantage by 
operating two shifts necesasrily assumes that he is the 
only manufacturer, or one of a very few, to whom such 
procedure is open. It is unbelievable that numerous 
mills can indefinitely follow so coldly calculating a theory 
without driving a great many of their competitors to do 
the same. With any large number of mills operating day 
and night it is self-evident that the entire industry would 
be in a ruinous position for years to come. 

A manufacturer following this policy porbably assumes 
that others will hold fast to constructive policies, and he 
thus betrays his intention of profiting by the economic 
wisdom of others while at the same time pursuing prac- 
tices which, if generally followed, would destroy him 
along with his competitors. However, in order to sell 
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his full double-shift production, when the majority are 
finding it necessary to curtail because of insufficient de- 
mand, he must inevitably underquote his competitors if 
he is to operate without interruption—and such interrup- 
tion would of course destroy his cost advantage. In thus 
reducing prices he sacrifices immediately a part of his 
saving in cost. His subnormal prices, moreover, serve 
further to impair market stability, to encourage hand-to- 
mouth buying, to impoverish retail inventories to the 
point where sales opportunities are lost, and to disturb 
buyers with a fear lest his competitors adopt his policies 
and flood the market with goods. He may argue that 
day running mills cut prices and that he must run day 
and night to meet such competition. If so, he overlooks 
the fact that the price cutting to which he points is 
largely a result of the anxiety and instability which re- 
sults from the constant threat of overproduction which 
he himself is keeping alive. His disturbing influence in 
these ways undoubtedly serves to reduce prices even more 
than he reduces his costs by day and night operation. 

It is, moreover, true that when prices have gotten so 
far below cost that the margin of loss exceeds the cost 
reduction resulting from steady day and night operation, 
a point is reached where the more the mill produces the 
greater its loss becomes, due to the multiplication of unit 
losses by an increased number of units. Thus a double- 
shift mill may well find itself in a position where the 
very policy to which it has mistakenly turned for salva- 
tion is serving to hasten its ruin. 

REVIEW OF STATISTICS 

A remarkable reduction of stocks has characterized the 
merchandising of cotton goods since our last annual meet- 
ing. Compared with that time stocks of cotton goods 
have decreased 37° per cent. Carded goods are at the 
lowest point in the four-year period for which comparable 
reports have been compiled and fine goods are 20 per 
cent lower than two years ago when statistics were start- 
ed in this group. 

These drastic stock reductions seem to be peculiar to 
the cotton manufacturing industry, as they do not appear 
in any of the other major industries for which reports as 
to inventories are available. In some of these major 
industries, such as lumber, paper and printing, and manu- 
factured chemicals and oils, stocks at the end of August 
(the latest figures obtainable) were actually in excess of 
the quantity on the same date in the previous year, and 
were also in excess of the three-year average for the 
month of August. In other major industries stock are 
lower than at preceding periods but the shrinkage in no 
way approaches the heavy reductions that are indicated 
in the cotton manufacturing industry. The tabulation 
below will serve to emphasize these striking comparisons: 


StocKs ON HAND Aucust 31.1931 


Compared with 
Compared with 3-year August 

Aug. 30, 1930 Average 
Lumber 4% greater 6% greater 
Paper and Printing : 16% greater 8% greater 
Chemicals and oils (manufactured 


goods) : 2% greater 11% greater 
Non-ferrous metals (manufactured 

goods 5% less 32% greater 
Stone, glass and clay 8% less 1% less 
Leather 4% \ess 5% greater 
Iron and steel 4% less 
Automobile tires . 16% less 21% less 
Cotton goods 40% less* 43% less* 


*For comparison, we quote August figures. 

This unprecedented reduction in stocks of cotton goods 
can be ascribed to the moderate schedules of production 
which most of the mills have consistenly followed. They 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Bahnson Discusses World Problems 


traced directly to the destruction and dislocation 

of industry during and since the World War and 
likewise to the era of extravagance of governments and 
people since the war, but this does not count in full for 
the present situation and, therefore, there must be other 
underlying causes which are preventing an improvement 
in conditions, declared A. H. Bahnson, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., textile manufacturer, in an address dealing with 
the situation in Europe, where he visited recently. 


“For centuries the human race has striven to increase 
production and wealth, and certainly in the latter part of 
the last century the increase of competition and the con- 
sequent rapid development of labor saving machinery has 
resulted in definite overproduction in agriculture and in- 
dustry to such an extent that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to furnish employment to those seeking it. With 
a huge surplus of many commodities and practically all 
the necessities of life, which has in most cases forced the 
value of them below the cost of production; and with 
invention and science rapidly developing machinery and 
means to increase production still further in every line of 
human endeavor, the world is faced with the perplexing 
problem of providing a living for people, and particularly 
for the millions of unemployed who are seeking an oppor- 
tunity of earning a living. Unfortunately the mental at- 
titude of many people has reached the point where there 
seems to be no desire to earn a living or contribute their 
part to society, so they are glad and willing for the gov- 
ernment or some one else to support them. In fact it 
seems that our modern civilization with the ease of pros- 
perity has developed a race of dependents in action and 
thought who run for help at the first sign of difficulty or 
trouble. For example, when the price of any commodity 
like tobacco, wheat or cotton reaches a very low price an 
immediate demand is made for the establishment of a 
farm board or there is a concerted effort made to enact 
laws to restrict production in order to raise prices. Peo- 
ple seem to expect the government to legislate us back to 
prosperity and our politicians seem to favor all kinds of 
impractical legislation with the hope of satisfying the 
voter,” he said. 


M tex phases of the present depression can be 


GROPING IN DaRK 


“Individuals, organizations and nations are blaming 
each other for failure to correct the situation in which we 
find ourselves and certainly the best minds in the civilized 
world seem to be groping in the dark in an effort to find 
a solution to our unsolved problems. 

‘Many plans and suggestions are being tried and ad- 
vanced, and it has been said that the remedies offered in 
a time of depression are much more difficult and serious 
than the depression itself. 


“For example, numerous efforts have been made to 
control output of production with the hope of stabilizing 
employment and prices. This plan has been tried in 
various forms for centuries without success, due largely 
to the failure on the part of the participants to consider 
and recognize the unchangeable and unfailing law of sup- 
ply and demand and to the impossibility of getting full 
and complete co-operation in such a plan. Business and 
industrial groups and likewise governments, have made 
serious failures in an attempt to regulate production and 
Stabilize prices. 

“Some of these failures have been the effort of Cuba to 
fix the price of sugar, Brazil the price of coffee, England 


the price of rubber and our own farm board a price for 
wheat and cotton. Recently some States have passed 
laws to regulate the acreage of cotton and our own North 
Carolina farmers in the east are being misled in demand- 
ing a special session of our legislature for the purpose of 
enacting similar laws. The people either do not know or 
else they are unmindful of the failure of similar efforts in 
one form or another and they have evidently forgotten 
that our Farm Board has lost and wasted 150 million 
dollars in its costly effort to stabilize the price of cotton 
and wheat, all of which must come out of the pockets of 
taxpayers. It would be much more fortunate for our 
farmers to understand that other countries are raising 
cotton, tobacco and grains very cheaply in increasing 
quantities and that it is much more important to learn to 
raise crops cheaply than it is to be continually hoping 
and demanding a higher price. 

“Another plan that has been tried in various forms 
from time to time is that of shortening the working hours 
with the hope of distributing employment. Under the 
present condition of severe competition no industry can 
hope to continue to succeed with an increased manufac- 
turing cost, so if any success is to be attained by shorten- 
ing working time the deficiency must be made up either 
by improved machinery or increased production which 
would reduce overhead cost. The success of such a plan 
is contingent upon a larger outlet and distribution of 
products which, of course, is most difficult under present 
conditions. 


‘Another plan which fortunately is not often practiced 
is the one suggested by our Farm Board to destroy com- 
modities. Just as the Hoover moratorium plan stands 
out in the minds of Europeans as a great beacon of hope, 
so this suggestion of Mr. Legge of the Farm Board to 
plough under every third row of cotton, stands out in 
their minds as one of the ridiculous utterances of history. 

NONE GIVE PERMANENT RELIEF 

‘The sad and unfortunate fact is that none of the 
plans advanced so far are effective or offer any permanent 
relief. In practically every instance where any of these 
plans have been tried, the reaction is unsatisfactory and 
in many of them the results have been disastrous. In 
this connection, it is only necessary to point to the pres- 
ent price of coffee, sugar, rubber, wheat, cotton and other 
commodities that might be named, 

“With the rapid increase of agriculture and the devel- 
opment of industry on a large scale in Japan, India, 
Canada, Australia, South America, Africa and even Rus- 
sia, the European nations, as well as America, are feeling 
more and more an international competition in the form 
of diminishing export trade. For example, when I started 
in the textile business one of the mills with which I was 
connected was manufacturing and shipping tremendous 
quantities of goods to China, India and the Red Sea 
countries. We lost all of this business some years ago to 
Europe, Japan and India, and now Europe has been 
largely eliminated from this trade. 

‘We should bear in mind that the general situation of 
which I have spoken, confronts the nations of Europe 
just like it does America, but it is even more serious for 
some of them. 

‘The nations I visited in Europe with the exception of 
France and Czechoslovakia are faced with the fundamen- 
tal problems of over-production and diminishing export 
trade and they are striving to meet the situation along 
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with the peculiar national problems which front each one 
of them. The people and nations of Europe seem to be 
looking for some outside agency to help them and in 
almost every instance they are looking to the United 
States to lead them out of the morass. ‘There seems to 
be a general belief among the people of Europe that the 
citizens and government of the U. S. are still prosperous, 
wealthy and able to give them any financial assistance 
that may be needed. 

“There is certainly a definite conviction in the minds 
of the people of Europe that the war debts should be re- 
duced or cancelled and that our tariff should be reduced, 
and there seems to be little doubt that their leaders are 
making a joint effort for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. They figure that if the German debt is reduced 
others will likewise be reduced and eventually all be can- 
celled, and of course they figure that a reduction in our 
tariff will enable them to ship quantities of their manu- 
factured goods into America. They argue that the debts 
can be paid only with a favorable trade balance and this 
balance is impossible with our present tariff,” Mr. Bahn- 
son said. 

“Some of our American business men are advocating 
reductions in the amounts which European countries owe 
us and recently Brand Whitlock, former ambassador to 
Belgium, made a statement advocating the cancellation 
of all national debts. Many people agree with him, be- 
lieving it will be cheaper for us in the long run to cancel 
all debts. 

“Of course the argument is advanced that the can- 
cellation of European debts will start those nations on 
the road to recovery and ultimate prosperity. There are 
many people who do not share in this view who believe 
that the cancellatiton of these debts is not only wrong in 
principle, but every dollar that is cancelled will have to 
be made up by American taxpayers. France has been for 
some time, and is today, the most prosperous nation in 
the world. She postponed payment of her debt to the 
United States and has been loaning large sums of money 
to other countries. Her prosperity is not helping busi- 
ness in Europe or America, and therefore it is hard to 
believe that the cancellation of European debts will bring 
back prosperity in our country. It would certainly reduce 
our national income, which is made up almost entirely 
from taxes. 

“While the question of a high protective tariff is open 
to argument, there is little doubt about the serious effect 
a reduction in our tariff would have at this particular 
time, because it would give Europe the opportunity she 
so earnestly seeks of shipping large quantities of her man- 
ufactured products into the United States. This would 
undoubtedly result in more unemployment here and 
would reduce the much talked of American standard of 
living more rapidly than it will be reduced otherwise, un- 
less there is an early solution found for the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The situation in Great Britain is complex and most 
serious and it is difficult to predict the outcome of the 
present crisis, according to Mr. Bahnson. 

“For several years Great Britain has had a socialist or 
labor government, headed by Ramsey MacDonald. He 
is a strong man but it has taken a financial crises, which 
is shaking the very foundation of the British government, 
to bring him to the realization of the fact that there must 
be a limit to the imposition of tax, particularly upon the 
sources from which it can be most easily gotten, and 
there must be a limit to the amount of government ex- 
penditures. Unfortunately his Socialist followers who 
represent a majority of the voters of England, have not 
realized this. Not only is England facing a most serious 
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economic problem but also a political and social crisis 
which has been brought about largely by the general un- 
employment situation and the dole,” he said. 

Descripes Errect oF DOLE 

“To the average person the dole appears to be a very 
reasonable proposition in principle. The employer, em- 
ployee and government are required by law to join in 
providing funds to be paid to people who are out of em- 
ployment. It was designed originally to provide such 
people with the necessities of life during a period of tem- 
porary unemployment and the original law limited the 
benefits to a period not exceeding fifteen weeks. Since 
the labor or Socialist government has been in power, one 
benefit after another has been added to the dole. For 
example, there is no limit to the time that a person can 
remain on the dole. It has become a very easy and sim- 
ple matter for any one out of employment to go on the 
dole. It is possible for people to work three days a 
week and then draw the dole, which amounts to approxi- 
mately three days’ work, and if the benefits for depend- 
ents are added, the person receives more money than can 
be made by working full time. It is estimated that 25 
per cent of England’s working population is on the dole 
and out of the three and a half million on it, about half 
of them would not be entitled to it under the original law. 
Many people have learned to live on the dole and will 
not work. It has put a premium on idleness, it gives 
people money to spend even though the amount may not 
be large, and it is a fact that the majority of merchants 
in England are having a fair business on staple goods and 
the tobacco and liquor business are very prosperous. 

‘When business was good, and people were generally 
employed and the number receiving the dole was not 
large, it seemed to work fine, but since business has been 
bad the number of those demanding the dole has steadily 
increased, they are of course contributing nothing to the 
fund, the idle plants are not contributing, income taxes 
are not contributing, income taxes have fallen down and 
the government is now having to take care of a large part 
of the dole. It is estimated that last year the dole cost 
England $400,000,000 and, of course, it will cost even 
more this year. Unless the government is able to throw 
off this yoke it looks like it will destroy the British gov- 
ernment. 

“British organized labor has apparently unanimously 
formed ‘the opposition’ in the present coalition govern- 
ment and is determined to block the efforts and plans 
that are being made to save England from disruption. 
The unprecedented strike of the British sailors is an indi- 
cation of the attitude of a large part of the British pop- 
ulation, and the recent riots in opposition to the reduc- 
tion of the dole prove the seriousness of the situation. 

GERMAN SITUATION SERIOUS 

“We were in Dresden the day the banks were closed.”’ 
he said. “The streets were crowded with angry mobs 
which were controlled with some difficulty by numbers 
of police, many of whom were driving through the streets 
in open cars carrying ten or twelve, all armed and ready 
for trouble. There is no question about the seriousness 
of Germany’s financial condition, but owing to the fact 
that her industries have been fairly busy and the people 
themselves are very thrifty, she was not felt the pinch of 
her financial situation or the depression very seriously 
until now. She is making a tremendous noise about it. 
It will be remembered that after the World War the 
United States refused all war indemnities. In September, 
1924, the Dawes Plan was put into effect, but the actual 
amount demanded of Germany by the allies was not fixed 
until the Young Plan was put into effect five years later. 
The amount was fixed at about twenty-seven and one- 
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half billion dollars which was near the amount of our 
public debt. Germany insisted that she could not pay it. 
The payments were arranged so that she started by pay- 
ing small amounts which increased from year to year. It 
seems that her first scheme to avoid payments was by 
inflation and it will be remembered that her paper cur- 
rency declined in value to almost nothing. 


“After the Dawes Plan went into effect her credit im- 
proved and she soon began to offer long and short-term 
bonds at attractive rates of interest. ‘These were pur- 
chased freely by American banks and in turn by Ameri- 
can citizens. It has been estimated that from September, 
1924, to the date of the Hoover moratorium proposal) 
July 1, 1931, the total reparation payments of Germany 
amounted to two and one-half billion dollars and during 
the same period the total of long and short-term loans 
amounted to two and three-quarter billion dollars, most 
of which was American money. It can be seen that Ger- 
many has been getting in more new money than she has 
been paying out. The surplus has been going into new 
and improved equipment for her public utilities and in- 
dustries. Since business in this country has been declin- 
ing the demand for Germany bonds has fallen off and no 
new money has been going in, so Germany has been and 
is seriously objecting to making further debt payments. 
Many people believe the noise and serious activities of 
Hitler and his followers are a part of the rebellion against 
further reparation payments which the Germany leaders 
and people are determined to unload on us. It is not 
difficult to believe that in spite of the clearly evident 
hatred between France and Germany, the meetings in 
Paris and Berlin of Laval and Bruening were preparatory 
to their visit to Washington for the purpose of discussing 
a reduction and ultimate cancellation of the German debts 
and also the reduction of our tariff. They can afford to 
and will lay aside their animosity and hatred for the 
purpose of accomplishing this desire. 


Hoover PLAN WELL RECEIVED 


“The Hoover moratorium plan was well received and 
the people were happy until France balked and imposed 
a number of difficult restrictions. The feeling between 
the people of Germany and France is very intense and 
some day will probably result in further trouble, but their 
feeling will be suppressed until they succeed in unloading 
their debts on us and getting our tariff reduced. 

‘While there is the possibility of internal disturbances 
in some of the nations of Europe the possibility of a war 
is remote. 


‘France has outwitted all the nations in the matter of 
her debts, and as a result of this fact, and the further 
fact that her colonies have not developed industrially and 
are still taking much of her manufactured products, she 
is better off today than any nation in the world. Of 
course she does not expect to pay us a cent of the money 
she owes us and is very eager to have our tariff reduced 
so she can ship quantities of goods to America. Tremen- 
dous sums are being spent for the fortification of her 
German border, the eastern railroads of France are being 
practically rebuilt at enormous expense, and large sums 
are being appropriated for public buildings and other gov- 
ernment activities. 


“Until recently her industries have been busy with a 
wage and salary scale of about one-half ours and she is 
in much better position to meet internal competition than 
either the United States or Great Britain. 

Factnc New PRoBLEMS 

“Americans as a whole do not seem to be internation- 

ally minded. Our country is large and we are interested 
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in our own domestic problems to such an extent that we 
are not thinking much about the rest of the world. For 
many years prior to the World War the United States 
was the leader in agricultural and industrial development. 
Our nation has been built by internal expansion with an 
increasing population, a large export trade and thrift in 
government. We are living under new and changed con- 
ditions and are confronted with new problems, and the 
sooner our people realize this the better it will be for us. 

“Immigration has practically ceased. Most branches 
of industry have expanded to the saturation point and 
there is over-production on hand. Our cost of National, 
State and local government has risen by leaps and bounds 
to staggering figures. Our exports are diminishing as a 
result of foreign development and competition. Our cost 
of production in many lines is much higher than that of 
competitive nations, which are taking our export trade. 

“What is America going to do about it? 

“Are our politicians and prognosticators going to con- 
tinue to lead the people to believe that ‘prosperity is 
around the corner?’ 

“Are we going to continue to spend more than our 
national income and build up our debts? 

“Are we going to continue to let our farm board and 
other expensive government agencies squander millions? 

“Are the politicians going to lead our people to the 
same diaster that has come to England, by bartering a 
dole law for votes, or will the people follow the lead of 
our President to provide for the unemployed from private 
funds? 

“Are our people ready to realize that permanent pros- 
perity cannot result from legislation, but must come from 
the virtues of honest toil, thrift, sacrifice, courage and 
determination? 


“Are our people going to continue to spend money for 
non-essentials? 

“Are our industrial leaders going to meet fairly and 
intelligently the problems confronting them? 


“Is labor going to fight adjustments that are necessary 
to meet internal and international competition? 


“Are our people going to look squarely into the future 
and stop looking backward for a gauge of what is ahead? 

“Are our people ready to go seriously to work? 

‘Are we ready to realize that America is in a world of 
severe competition which can only be met by sound prin- 
ciples of economics? 

‘In answer to questions like these our future rests.” 


Cotton Goods Sales Larger 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company re- 
port: 

‘““We have had a very good week again with total sales 
this time 70 per cent in excess of production. There was 
a marked increase in colored goods sales tihs week, sales 
in this division running fully twice production. There 
was also marked activity in sheets and pillow cases, sales 
in that division also being more than twice production. 

The three leading print cloth constructions, 64x60s, 
68x72s, and 80x80s, all showed an advance of ec. The 
sales made were chiefly for November-December deliv- 
ery, the majority of the mimlls not caring to go into next 
year yet, although here and there goods were secured 
for January-February-March. Nerrow print cloths were 
in good demand at an advance of 1-16c, and one or two 
of the narrow sheetings, such as the 36-inch 5.50s, show- 
ed an advance of 4%c. Business done covered a wider 
range of constructions this week than the previous week, 
and the buying was more scattered and country-wide. 
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Machine Performance and a Low 
Price Cotton Crop 


of reduced cotton prices, the Saco-Lowell Bulietin 
makes the following interesting observations: 

“The recent downward readjustment in the price of 
cotton has brought about a condition in mill economics 
which is perhaps totally unlike any with which many of 
the present mill executives have ever been confronted. 

“The shrinkage in the value of the principal raw mate- 
rial of our mills, from an approximate average of sixteen 
cents last year to today’s basis of eight and one-half cents 
for strict middling cotton delivered at Carolina mill 
points, was not generally expected, in spite of the bearish 
factors which were recognized by the entire cotton trade 
and textile world in general. 

“Working with a cotton which has depreciated nearly 
50 per cent has caused a drastic upset in our well ordered 
and understood cost structures. We feel, therefore, that 
it is in order to discuss these changes, because efficient 
equipment is a vital factor in operating successfully and 
at a profit under the new conditions. 

THe Errect or Low Price Cotton ON THE CosT 

STRUCTURE 

“To bring out in a concrete way just what has hap- 
pened, we are going to discuss three typical cases,—first, 
a duck fabric; second, a narrow sheeting; and third, a 
typical print cloth. 

“In order to base our discussion upon conditions which 
are generally prevalent in mills, we are using cost figures 
based on the supposition that the machinery used is of 
the type which would have been installed during the 
period prior to 1928. Since 1928 there have been many 
important advances made in the art of spinning. In fact, 
it is quite safe to say that there has been more progress 
made in the last three years than was made in the whole 
thirty years preceding. 


I) ISCUSSING mill economics from the standpoint 


“We will also use two ranges of cotton prices for the 
15-16-inch to l-inch average middling Carolina cotton. 
When processed, this cotton will have a waste of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. We have taken this as our standard 
figure for all these calculations. In the case of the print 
cloth we have added a premium for 1 1-16-inch staple, 
because the successful manufacture of print cloth num- 
bers, with older equipment, necessitates this extra staple 
length in order to secure yarns of the proper strength 
and quality. 

THREE TypicaL CAsEs 

‘For illustration we have assumed an ordinary single 
filling flat duck, which can be made at a cost of 7.5 cents 
per pound over the cost of cotton. With cotton costing 
15 cents a pound, the total cost of this fabric would be 
25.15 cents per pound, of which manufacturing cost is 
29.8 per cent. 

“Comparing these figures with those obtained with cot- 
ton at 8.5 cents per pound, and assuming the same man- 
ufacturing cost is entailed, the cost per pound of the 
fabric will be 17.5 cents, of which manufacturing would 
represent 42.8 per cent of the total cost. 

“In the case of the sheeting made from 15-cent cotton, 
the total cost will be 27.4 cents, of which manufacturing 
at 9.75 cents will represent 35.6 per cent of the total 
cost. The same fabric made from 8.5-cent cotton would 
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cost 19.75 cents per pound, manufacturing cost represent- 
ing 49.4 per cent of the total cost. 

“In the case of the sheeting made from 15-cent cotton, 
the total cost will be 27.4 cents, of which manufacturing 
at 9.75 cents will represent 35.6 per cent of the total cost. 
The same fabric made from 8.5-cent cotton would cost 
19.75 cents per pound, manufacturing cost representing 
49.4 per cent of the total cost. 

“For the print cloth, with cotton at 16 cents, the total 
cost of the fabric would be 29.18 cents per pound, man- 
ufacturing at 11 cents per pound representing 37.8 per 
cent of the total cost, whereas the same fabric made with 
8.5-cent cotton would cost 22.18 cents, manufacturing 
cost representing 49.6 per cent. 

“It is readily apparent, therefore, that the lower priced 
cotton has brought about important changes in the com- 
position of costs, and these changes are underlying and 
important. 

Cost Repucep By Ustnc New METHODs 

“It is no longer a question that new and modern equip- 
ment can bring about very substantial reductions in 
manufacturing cost, because in many mills savings rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent have been at- 
tained. 

“For conservative purposes, we will assume that in 
each one of the cases enumerated above, efficient equip- 
ment will bring about a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
manufacturing cost. In the case of the duck this saving 
will amount to 1.88 cents; in the case of the sheeting, 
2.44 cents; and in the case of the print cloth the saving 
will be 2.75 cents. The table given below shows the 
percentage of this saving on the total cost in all three 
cases, together with the relation between the reduction 
and the cost before applying the savings from the use of 
more effective methods. ‘The increase of savings when 
using the low price cottons of 44 per cent, 38 per cent, 
and 31 per cent, respectively, is quite impressive, and 
should command the attention of all mill executives. In 
the case of the print cloth we have added 100 points, or 
1 cent a pound, to the price of the cotton to secure 
strength derived from the longer staple. With Saco- 
Lowell-Roth Better Drafting equipment many mills have 
been able to save this 1 cent a pound, in addition to the 
31 per cent already indicated. 

“In order to effect the changes which will result in 
lower manufacturing costs for any particular mill, it is 
quite necessary to have the whole situation studied by 
specialists in this field, because every mill presents an 
individual problem and no one plan can be formulated 
which will be universally efficient. Each mill has its own 
problems in the opening, cleaning, and blending of the 
stock. Each blend has certain peculiarities which more 
or less govern the extent to which drafting can be carried 
on at the different stages of manufacture, without produc- 
ing excessive irregularities. The construction of cloth 
and its requirements as to yarn strength will affect the 
selection of the proper ring size, spindle size, and spin- 
ning room draft, so it is very important that all these 
factors be given individual as well as collective study. 

“It is our sincere belief that all expenditures, intended 
to secure a reduction in manufacturing cost, should be 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


for machine dyeing to dye full shades 
of Black use 


Anthrene Direct Black 3 G Double Paste 


are exceptionaly clean 


Packages dyed in the Franklin machine 
and the color has | 
| 


great resistance to peroxide bleach 


EK. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


PAT. OFF. 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 
Successor to 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville. S. C. 
32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
_ Canada Newnan. Ga 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson Street 
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NEW! 


F. 7 Cheating & Blending Feeder 


A machine new in design and construction—built to suc- 
cessfully process the variable staple found in cotton to-day. 
Thorough opening and efficient cleaning, at low cost for 
power and labor, set a new standard for opening rooms. 


A booklet describing this feeder and its application to open- 
ing systems has been prepared, and will be sent to you upon 
request by any of our offices. 
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A Feeder Installation to Process 30 to 50 Bales 
of Cotton in 10 Hours. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte, N. C. ; Spartanburg, S. C. ; Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Products Shown At 
Institute Meeting 


One of the most comprehensive exhibits of cotton 
products ever displayed in this country was seen at the 
afternoon session of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, held in the Cascades Room of 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York. 


Opportunities for increased consumption of cotton pro- 
vided the keynote of the session which was attended 
not only by many manufacturers, whose interests the 
Institute represents, but also by several hundred guests, 
including Government officials, representatives of cotton- 
growing interests, converters, finishers, wholesalers, bro- 
kers and representatives of large consumers, resident 
buyers fo rdepartment stores and general purchasing 
agents. 

Recognizing the profound importance to farming in- 
terests of fostering increased cotton consumption, Hon. 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, was present 
at the afternoon session, accompanied by Arthur W. Pal- 
mer, in charge of the Division of Cotton Marketing, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The War Department and 
the Department of Commerce were represented, respect- 
ively, by Brigadier General Henry C. Whitehead, of the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S., Army, and Edward T. Pick- 
ard, Chief of the Textile Division. 

The afternoon session was opened by George A. Sloan, 
President of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who addressed 
the gathering stressing the desirability of cotton products 
for reasons both of utility and economy, pointing out the 
great benefits to the millions of people dependent upon 
cotton which would result from a general increase in its 
use. Similar remarks were made by Cason J. Callaway, 
of Georgia, Benjamin Weiss, of Gimbel Bros., Alston H. 
Garside, Economist of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
and Miss Margaret Case, Associate Editor of ‘‘Vogue.”’ 

Intense interest was developed by the unusual showing 
of the industry’s wares. The exhibits were unidentified 
as to their producers but were so designed as to display 
the wide range of uses to which cotton manufactured 
products may be applied. It was stated that these ex- 
hibits were provided through the co-operation of over 250 
manufacturing and converting organizations. As exam- 
ples of items of wearing apparel there were to be seen 
summer suits of cotton, cotton underwear, socks, trousers. 
caps, neckties, shirts, pajamas, gloves, shoes, overalls, 
sports clothes, work clothing, uniforms, dresses, night- 
gowns and hats. 


As examples of household uses the exhibit included 
sheets, pillow cases, blankets, ticking, bedspreads, cotton 
envelopes for the inner springs of mattresses, tablecloths, 
napkins, bridge sets, towels, wash cloths, bath mats, 
shower curtains, window shades, curtains and draperies, 
mops, garment bags, laundry bags, etc. Wall coverings 
of coated fabrics, printed fabrics and flexible wood ve- 
neers mounted on cotton sheeting were prominently dis- 
played. A striking assortment of tents, awnings, bathing 
pools, cushions, beach equipment, sporting goods, trunks, 
handbags, flags and banners was to be seen. 


Among the industrial and agricultural uses of cotton 
which were demonstrated were cotton picking sacks, bal- 
ing materials, electrical insulation, cords, twine, thread, 
airplane propellers, gears, pinions, buffing and polishing 
wheels, power transmission and conveyor belting, high- 
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way markers, and cotton fabric for road building pur- 
poses. 

The automobile industry, which it was stated employ- 
ed an average of 32 pounds of cotton per passenger car, 
was represented by tires, upholstery materials, tops, 
brake-bands, hose connections, etc. Exemplifying hos- 
pital and sanitary uses the exhibit included surgical gauze 
and cotton, sanitary bandages, adhesive tapes and other 
similar materials. A wide variety of bags ranging from 
tiny sacks used as tea balls to large containers for fertil- 
izer, seed and vegetables, and including mail bags, cement 
bags, sugar and flour bags, was a prominent part of the 
exhibit. 


Rayon Prices Revised 


New rayon prices were announced last Friday by the 
Viscose Company. The revisions show a price reduc- 
tion of from 10 to 15 cents a pound on deniers from 50 to 


125 and advances on 150 denier knitting cones to 75 cents 


a pound, which places the knitting yarns on the same 
basis as weaving yarns. The price of 150 denier knitting 
yarns was not changed. 

In anouncing the revision in prices, George O. Ham- 
lin, general sales manager, said: “In view of the uncer- 
tainty existing because of the recent withdrawal of the 
price guarantee we have decided, in order to allay this 
feeling as far as possible, to make the following changes 
in our present prices, effective at once: 


SKEINS 
Denier Filament First Second 
50 14 $1.35 $125 
75 18-30 1.20 1.10 
100 18-40 1.00 .90 
125 56 .90 80 


One hundred and fifty denier 24-40 filament knitting 
quality oiled on cones, 75c per pound. 


To EQUALIZE PRICES 


‘In making the above changes we have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the fine deniers have been out 
of price line with the 150 denier skeins, which was 
equally true of the knitting quality yarn on cones and 
this has been rectified by lowering the one and raising 
the other. 

“We feel that with these price equalizations and with 
no change in the low basic price of 150 denier in skeins 
that any fear of operating in rayon should to a great 
degree be removed.” 

The action of the Viscose Company has been followed 
by similar revisions by practically all other rayon pro- 
ducers. 


U.S. Research Institute To Elect New Head 


The U. S. Institute of Textile Research will elect a 
new president to succeed Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, who 
died last week, as noted at its annual meeting November 
5 in the Chemists’ Club, New York, it is announced. 

Three other directors will be chosen. One will succeed 
H. R. Fitzgerald, deceased, and the other two will suc- 
ceed C. W. Causey and E. A. Clements, resigned. Suc- 
cessors to eight directors whose one-year terms expire, 
will be recommended by the nominating committee. 

The luncheon session, starting at 12:30, will hear Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, former president of the American 
Chemical Society, as the principal speaker. 
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OVERNMENT efforts to support the price of 
American cotton against a world-wide depression 
were the main reason for the drop in consumption 
of American in the 1930-31 season to the lowest total 
seen since 1920-21, according to the annual review of the 
world’s cotton position by Professor John A. Todd of 
Liverpool, England, published in the Cotton Textile Bul- 
letin by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. A secondary reason for outside growths be- 
ing better value for the money was that American cotton 
since 1927 had deteriorated seriously in quality. Stating 
his conclusion as a fact and not necessarily as a criticism 
of the government, Professor Todd noted that Egyptian 
cotton had suffered similarly from the effects of govern- 
mental intervention. 

Constriction of cotton consumption last season, which 
lowered the off-take by as much as 3,000,000 bales for 
all growths, was due to the depression and not to any 
accumulations in the cotton supply sufficient for the fall 
in price, Professor Todd said. There was no oversupply 
in the first place, but lessened consumption resulted in 
stocks piling up, and since then the prospect of an Amer- 
ican crop “much larger than we have any use for” has 
developed. Cotton prices have fallen more heavily than 
the general level, although rubber and some other com- 
modities have been single exceptions. American cotton 
consumption during the first half of last season continued 
to be outstripped by the consumption of foreign growths. 
with the difference 1! per cent in favor of foreign cotton. 
in the second half consumption of foreign fell off a little 
and consumption of American showed a small recovery, 
with the result that the two figures were very nearly equal 
again. 

The ability of Russia to increase its cotton crop, indi- 
cated by a rise from 1,340,000 bales in 1929 to 2,000,000 
in 1930 and probably 3,000,000 this year, along with 
plans tor similar later increases, is “unquestionably the 
most important single factor in the world’s cotton posi- 
tion.” This crop is said to be all of American quality, 
except for some Egyptian. Russia particularly endangers 
the American position, for she is the only country ex- 
cepting America capable of adding a million bales to the 
crop trom year to year. India also is greatly improving 
its crop, and from a quality standpoint it is also necessary 
lor the American grower to note progress made in Africa 
and South America. Egypt threatens, for, while the high 
quality of its growth has raised it above a basis of genera! 
competition in the past, increasing Egyptian production 
may force that country to seek new markets in lower 
relative price brackets. 

With such competition before it, America has got to 
lace the facts of relative production costs, Professor Todd 
states. In the matter of cost per acre of growing cotton 
“America is probably worse situated than any other cot- 
ton country” due to high wages, excepting perhaps Aus- 
tralia. In yield per acre America with a ten-year average 
of 154.4 pounds is badly placed, with Australia. Brazil. 
China, Argentina, Russia, Peru, and Egypt outranking 
her, Russia growing 270 pounds and Egyptian Sakel 300 
and Uppers 500, according to International Institute of 
Agriculture figures. In the matter of cost of transport 
and handling, including all charges between grower and 
spinner, America regains some lost ground. However. 
during the past year Indian mills have found it cheaper 
to buy Uppers from Egypt than American, as did also 
Russia and Continental countries. particularly those with 
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Cotton Situation Reviewed By Todd 


Mediterranean seaports, on account of transport cost dit- 
ferences. Furthermore, if Egypt, disillusioned over gov- 
ernmental control, raises more cotton and sells it for what 
it will fetch, the high yield per acre, low labor costs and 
proximity to some markets, will render the outlook for 
the American grower bad. 

American cotton this year has “staged a ‘comeback’ as 
remarkable as any in its long history.”’ This “incredible 
recuperative power of the American crop” has “added a 
sixteenth of an inch to the staple all around and is likely 
to have a very important effect on the competitive power 
of American cotton in the world.” Further, an average 
vield of 190.5 pounds per acre is indicated. Abundance 
of good quality American and the low price have resulted 
in increased demand from areas where substitution of 
other grows is most readily made. Shipments to the Far 
East have increased materially, with relative prices of 
American and Indian favoring the former, due in part to 
the small Indian carryover. Consumption in America 
itself was promising for a time during last season, espe 
cially since the 7-cent tariff was imposed on long staple 
foreign varieties. 

With everything conspiring for a swing of the pendu- 
lum in favor of American cotton, “a new and entirely 
unknown factor has been introduced into the question, 
of which it is impossible to forecast the effects,’ Profes- 
sor Todd states, in referring to the suspension of the gold 
standard in England. The effect of the devaluation 6f 
the pound cannot now be calculated It appears, however, 
that American cotton will be relatively higher in price in 
countries not on the gold standard than cotton grown 
where currencies are tied to the pound. Meanwhile, 
purchasing power of such countries in sterling will be 
increased, so that there will be less reason for them to 
reduce acreage sown to cotton. Also, so long as other 
countries adhere to the gold standard, the effect on their 
imports of Egyptian or Indian will be nil as the rise in 
sterling prices of the cotton will presumably offset the 
lowered rate of exchange. China will get better prices 
for her cotton, and owing to the rise in the sterling price 
of silver ought to be able to buy more goods from Eng- 
land, but not from the Continent or America. India will 
be able better to buy goods from England than Japan. 
but will not Japan have to pay as much for cotton from 
India as before, because the higher nominal price will be 
payable in depreciated rupees? 

“All these ‘cross questions and crooked answers’ merely 
go to show the difficulty of guessing what will be the 
effect of all this on the competitive power of Indian, 
Egyptian, and Empire cottons against American or that 
of any other cotton growing country which remains in 
the gold standard.” The question is also confused by 
“how long any other country will be able to retain the 
gold standard against England’s defection.” 

The one certain thing, Professor Todd concludes, is 
that the price of American is below the cost of produc- 
tion, that the supply makes hope of a rise dim, and that 
the advantage of her rivals, fictitious and temporary as 
it may be, may check any tendency for the rest of the 
world to use more American cotton. America must con- 
sequently cut its acreage next year, as every other coun- 
try will certainly do. This, however, is not a solution, 
for “what is wanted is increased world’s consumption. 
and the chaos into which the foreign exchanges, and 
therefore the world’s trade, are now apparently drifting 
is the last thing in the world to bring that about.” 
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CONDOR RUBBER ROLLS 


DO NOT surface-harden 
DO NOT oxidize 
DO NOT change density 


A Condor Rubber Covered 10-foot bleach house washer roll ready for in- 
stallation. Several of our rollers are still in use after ten years of service. 


Better finishing is now accomplished at higher SPEEDS 


Thanks to years of research and concentrated effort of our 
engineers and chemists to develop a ‘perfect’ rubber-covered 
roll for the Textile Industry—a Condor roll represents the peak 
of achievement. 


Condor Rolls are furnished in all types—each designed for a 
specific process—to meet the known operating conditions. 
Coverings are inseparably bonded to a metal core and cannot 
; tear or work loose. 


Make your next replacements with 

; Other CONDOR Products 

Condor Rubber Covered Rolls... . 

V-Bel i ries chi 

better finishing that increases the quality 

j Fiat Belt Water Hose Suction Hose 

Air of your products will be the result. 
Cone Belt Steam Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 


Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


The Manhattan. Rubber Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 


Pickers | 


| “Bay from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 
113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale 


Ten thousand spindles Whitin 
Spinning 234” gauge—belt driven. 
Recently overhauled. Can be seen 
running daily, producing good yarn. 
Reason for selling—changing prod- 


uct and size of machinery. 


Address “Spindles,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


PU et 


William Bennett has been promoted to master me- 
chanic at night at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills No. 1, 
Chester, S. C. 

W. J. Bennefield, of Laurens, S. C., has become night 
overseer of carding at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, 

Horace Gatlin has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and accepted a posi- 
tion with L. V. Price Company. 

]. Chester Woodall has resigned as manager of the 
Chattanooga office of Textile Sales, Inc., the sales divi- 
sion of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 

Charles L. Hall, Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
appointed manager of the Chattanooga office of Textile 
Sales, Inc., sales division of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 

C. B. McCorkle, of Whitmire, S. C., has been appoint- 
ed overseer of cloth room at the Eureka Mill No. 1, 
Chester, S. C. 

T. D. Merriwether, of Richmond, has become auditor 
for the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. E. Kennedy has been promoted from loom fixer 
to overseer of weaving and cloth room at the Leward 
Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C. 

G. E. Yarborough, formerly with the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mills, Charlotte, has become overseer of weaving at 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills. Chester, S. C. 

Dewey Mills has been promoted to overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills No. 2, 
Chester, S. C. 

P. W. Wilbanks, of Kings Mountain, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of spinning at night at 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills No. 2, Chester, S. C. 

J. M. Cothran, of Charlotte, Southern representative 
for the Link-Belt Company, who underwent an operation 
some weeks ago, has recovered sufficiently to return to 
his office. 

N. M. Cranford, who tor the past 12 years has been 
treasurer of the Ashboro Hosiery Mills, has resigned that 
position to become manager of the Keystone Finishing 
Mills, Ashboro, N.C. 

Emerson R. Bailey, who has been manager of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, Memphis, Tenn., for the 
past 11 years, has been promoted to general manager of 
the San Francisco branch of the company. 

C. F. Helderman, formerly overseer weaving at the 
Bedspread Mills, Leaksville, N. C., has become overseer 
weaving at the Sherwood Tapestry Mills, Burlington, 

C. G. Hall has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Warren plant of the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company, Warrenville, 5. C., to a similar position at 
the Graniteville plant, Graniteville. 

T. C. Giles has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, Granite- 
ville, S. C., to a similar position with the Warren plant 
of the same company at Warrenville, S. C. 

OQ. G. Morehead has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Loray Division, Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N.C. He has been connected with these 
mill for the past three and one-half years. 

D. W. Peabody, for the past twenty-five years con- 
nected with the Southeastern district office of the General 
Electric Company in various engineering, sales and execu- 
tive capacities, announces the opening of consulting engi- 
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neering offices as 588 Linwood avenue, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Peabody will specialize in mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering—making surveys—submitting reports, develop- 
ing designs and layouts, supervising construction, process 
and operation, and serving in a general consulting 
capacity. 


New Institute Officers 


The following officers of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
were elected at a meeting of the Board of Directors: 

President, George A. Sloan, New York City; vice- 
president, B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., and Russell 
H. Leonard, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Gerrish H. Milli- 
ken, New York City; secretary, Paul B. Halstead, New 
York City. 

New members of the executive 
Weston Howland, of Boston, Mass.: Charles D. Owen, 
of New Newford, Mass.: Wm. D. Anderson, of Macon, 
Ga.; R. E. Henry, of Greenville, S. C. 

The following members of the executive committee 
were re-elected: Robert Amory, Boston, Mass.; Harry 
L. Bailey, New York City; Bertram H. Borden, New 
York City; Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Charles A. Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C.; Donald Comer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton; N. C.; 
R. H. |. Goddard, Providence, R. 1.; John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, S$. C.; Henry F. Lippitt, Providence, R. L.; 
G. H. Milliken, New York City; H. Nelson Slater, New 
York City. Mr. Sloan, Mr. Gossett and Mr. Leonard are 
members of the executive committee exofficio. 


committee include: 


DIRECTORS 


Thirty directors were elected. Twenty-five were chosen 
for a term of three years, and one for a term of two 
years and four for a term of one year to fill vacancies. 

Directors elected for three years were: Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, Cabot Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; Cason J. Calla- 
way, LaGrange, Ga.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; J. H. Cheatham, Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; W. B. Cole, Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C.: A. M. Dixon, Dixon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C.; James P. Gossett, Gossett, Gossett 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Robert E. Henry, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.;: Ernest N. Hood, Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; Allen F. Johnson, Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; F. Coit Johnson, West 
Boylston Mfg. Co., of Ala.. New York City; Alex Long, 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.: W. B. MacColl, 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; T. M. Marchant, 
Victor Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C.; Henry G. 
Nichols, Otis Co., New York City; W. S. Nicholson, 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, S. C.; Charles D. Owen, 
Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.: Lee Rodman, 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind.; W. F. Staples, 
Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn.; Kenneth S. Tan- 
ner, Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C.; Paul Whitin, Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass.: Eben Whitman, 
Calhoun Mills, New York City; J. D. Woodside, Wood- 
side Cotton Mills, New York City; Geo. M. Wright, 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; A. M. Young, 
Young, Queen City Cotton Mills, Burlington, Vt. Allan 
Barrows, of Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was 
elected for two years to fill a vacancy. 

The following were elected for one year to fill va- 
cancies: John Bancroft, Jr., Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co.., 
Reading, Pa.; Wm. H. Buckley, Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, 
Conn.; J. I. Pritchett, Sr., Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va.; J. H. Separk, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 
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Here is the Reed You ve 
Wanted.. Custom Made 


New principles in construction 
give the reed you need to improve 
production. 


Men responsible for weaving have taught us a lot 
about reeds. They told us what they needed to 
improve quality and quantity of production 
and we produced the reed.. It is called Emmons 
CUSTOM MADE Reed the newest advance 
in reed construction. 


Each Custom Made Reed is made to order. . . 
to your own specifications . . . for the exact weave 


requirement. Thus you get an individual reed to 
fit the fabric. Your production benefits immedi- 
ately. 


NEW ADVANTAGES 


Uneven warp spacing . . . reed marks. . . excess- 
ive second quality material is greatly reduced by 
these specialized reeds. Many of these defects are 
caused by reeds which are not made especially for 
your weave . . . reeds that do mot fit your fabrics. 


Therefore, when you get a Custom Made Reed, 
one that is made especially for your requirements 
. one that fits . you abolish many defects 
ordinarily accepted as unavoidable. The quality of 
your production benefits amazingly. 


WHAT YOU GET 


Suppose your weave requires extra strength of 
dent . greater strength than you ordinarily get 
in standard stock reeds. You merely specify this 
when ordering Custom Made Reeds. The extra 
strength will be Built-Jn . . . the added strength you 
need to improve production. 


Or perhaps your weave requires more air space 
than you get in ordinary reeds. Just tell us when 
ordering. You can get air space Multiplied up to 
60% in Custom Made Reeds . . . soldered all the 
way across if you need it. The resulting weave 
takes on a new fullness, improved “cover”’. 

If you are about to order reeds consider the 
advantages of the new Custom Made Reed by 
Emmons. It gives you what you want and need 
to improve production. You pay no more for these 
improved reeds than for ordinary reeds. 

In ordering tell us what you are weaving 
what you need .. . and you will get it Built-Jn the 
Custom Made Reed. 


EM MONS” 
Loom Harness Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Tension and Dye Absorption of Rayon 


B. L. Hatborne, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 


at meeting in 


Buffalo, N. Y., of Dye Division of American Chemical 


society. 


HE published works of Sir William Bragg. G. L. 

Clark, Lilienfeldt, and others, have proved that the 

structure of rayon can be materially altered by 
varying spinning conditions. The unpublished work of 
Henry Green, of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, has 
in my opinion, definitely proved that variations in ten- 
sion during spinning affect the dye absorptive properties 
of regenerated cellulose rayon to a very pronounced de- 
gree. This paper deals only with the effect of tension 
applied subseuent to rayon manufacturing operations. 

The investigation described herein was undertaken to 
definitely establish the cause of the unevenly dyed fabrics 
obtained by some fabric manufacturers from commer- 
cially acceptable rayons. Even casual examination o! 
the fabrics in question, consideration of the ma hinery on 
which the fabrics were processed, and a consideration of 
the possible variables entering into the situation. must 
lead one to the conclusion that tension is the most im 
portant variable, and that its effect must be far vreater 
than the effect of the other variables involved. 

The published works of A. J. Hall, B.Sc.. F.1.C.. F.T 1. 
(Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colorists. 1929. 
45.98, Cellulose, December, 1930, 275-280. Textile Col- 
orists, August, 1931, 520-253) state that tension applied 
during the dyeing operation has a retarding influence on 
the dye absorptive properties of regenerated cellulose 
rayon for many dyestuffs but does not retard the absorp 
tion of certain other dyes. 

As the practical experience of the writer did not check 
with the observations of Mr. Hall, but rather indicated 
that all dyestuffs were affected in the same manner, 
though to a variable extent, by the application of tension 
during the dyeing process, it was decided that a careful 
investigation should be made in order that the lacts 
might be definitely determined. 

A special Monel metal beaker and a series of Mone! 
metal weights were so designed that any designed ten- 
sion, from zero to the breaking point of rayon, could be 
maintained throughout the entire dyeing process by the 
simple expedient of hanging said weights on small skeins 
of rayon, the skeins being entirely immersed in the dve 
liquor. 

Samples of a well-known brand of Viscose 
rayon were carefully chosen from the center of several] 
skeins, in order that the rayon might be as uniform as 
possible. In each series of dyeings, all samples used were 
taken from the same skein. 


pre CESS 


A dye solution of uniform strength was used through- 
out the entire series of experiments, as the practical ex- 
perience of the writer has shown that, under normal dve- 
ing conditions and in normal dyeing concentrations, the 
effect of dyestuff concentration has little if any effects on 
existing variations in the dye absorptive properties of 
regenerated cellulose rayon. We do not mean to Say 
that the variable dye absorptive properties of certain 
rayons cannot be reduced by changing the dye concen- 
tration, together with other variables. We merely state 
that, all other factors remaining unchanged. within nor- 
mal dyeing limits dye concentration does not affect eXx- 
isting variation in the dye absorptive properties of re- 
generated cellulose rayon. 
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The procedure used in this investigation was simplicity 
itself, as shown by the following: 

(1) Weights ranging from zero to the dry breaking 
point of the rayon used were attached to a series of small 
rayon skeins. 

The skeins subjected to the weights de- 
scribed in (1) for a pre-determined time period 
half hour in most instances. 


(2) were 


one- 


(3) The experiments were so timed that the dyeings 
were started immediately upon release of tension from 
the dry skeins. 

(4) 
point of the rayon used were attached to a second series 
of skeins. 


Weights ranging from zero to the wet breaking 
The second series.was not subjected to tension 
until the dye bath was prepared. 

(5) The dye bath was prepared with the proper in- 
gredients and at the proper temperature. 

(6) The skeins subjected to and released from ten- 
in the dry state and the skeins at- 
tached to tension weights for use during dyeing, were 
placed in the dye bath. 


sion petore dyeing, 


(7) All dyeings were run tor one-half hour, the tem- 
perature being held uniform, after which the skeins were 
washed and dried. 

The dyestuff listed in the British Color Index as No. 
518, in Schultz & Julius as No. 424, and sold by various 
manufacturers under such names as Sky Blue 6B, Sky 
Blue 6BX, Sky Blue FF, etc., so widely known for its 
tendency to accentuate such dye absorption differences 
as may exist between skeins of regenerated cellulose 
rayon, was used in the first group of experiments. 

A group of skeins subjected to tension before dveing, 
as described above, together with a group of skeins sub- 
jected to tension during dyeing, were immersed in a dye 
liquor containing three grams per litre of Sky Blue FF. 
maintained at a uniform temperature of 70 degrees F. 
The skeins were immersed in this liquor for a period of 
one-hali hour, after which they were removed. extracted 
and dried. 

The experiment was repeated at temperatures of 100 
degrees F., 130 degrees F., 16 190 degrees 
F., and 212 degrees F. Observation of the dyed skeins 
disclosed that increased increments of tension applied 
during the dyeing operation caused decreased absorption 
of dyestuff. 


degrees F., 


The yarns subjected to tension before dyeing, but re- 
leased from tension before being entered into the dye 
bath, dyed uniformly in every instance. 

The above experiment was repeated, with the addition 
of ten grams of Glaubers Salt per litre of dye solution. 
The observations reported in the case of the samples 
dyed without salt apply also to the samples dyed in salt 
baths, with this addition, that the skeins dyed in salt 
baths absorbed a greater amount of dyestuff than those 
processed without salt. 

In order to determine whether or not tension applied 
lor a long period of time prior to the dyeing operation. 
but released before dyeing, affected the dye absorptive 
properties of rayon, weights ranging from zero to the 
dry breaking strength of the rayon treated were suspend- 
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ed from small rayon skeins for variable time intervals, 
ranging from one-half hour to twenty-four hours. In no 
case did the application of tension prior to the dyeing 
operation, or tension being released before the dyeing 
operation, affect the dyeing properties of the treated 
samples to the slightest degree. 

In order to determine the effect of tension on the dye 
absorptive properties of regenerated cellulose rayon for 
the bulk of substantive dyestuffs, representative samples 
of each group listed in the British Index that have a 
direct affnity for regenerated cellulose rayon were cho- 
sen. The list includes sulphurs, Indanthrenes and Indi- 
goid colors, as well as representatives of all divisions of 
the so-called “‘direct cotton” type of dyestuffs. 

As the Sky Blue experiments indicate that temperature 
and salt do not affect the variation in the dye absorptive 
properties of a group of skeins subjected to varying ten- 
sions during dyeings, but merely chance the dyeing rate 
of all of the skeins, and the total absorption (under the 
conditions of the experiment) of all skeins tested, it was 
decided that dyestuffs other than Sky Blue FF should be 
tested under uniform dyeing conditions. | 

We arbitrarily chose the following conditions: Dye 
concentration, three grams per litre; salt, none; temper- 
ature, 130 degrees F.; time, one-half hour. 

Each of the dyestuffs chosen was applied to a group 
of skeins held under tensions varying from zero to the 
wet breaking strength of the rayon treated, and a group 
of skeins subjected to varying degrees of tension (from 
zero to the dry bursting point) prior to the dyeing opera- 
tion. In every instance a distinct gradation from dark 
to light—the lightest skein ‘being that subjected to the 
highest tension during the dyeing—-was observed in the 
case of the skeins subjected to tension during dyeing, 
while the skeins subjected to and relieved from varying 
degrees of tension prior to the dyeing operation were 
observed to be uniform in shade. 

Below will be found a list of the dyestuffs tested, to- 
gether with the numbers to which they have been assign- 
ed in the British Color Index: 

Pontamine Red 8BL; 278; Fast Yellow NN, 162; 
Erilsa 2GN. 126: Diaminogen B Ex., 317: Diamine Red 
FC, 419: Fastusol Violet B, 319; Niagara Blue DB, 552: 
Erie Green MT, 593: Erie Brown 3GN, 596; Direct 
Brown G. 606: Erie Yellow F, 620; Dianil Yellow 5G, 
606; Rhodamine S, 743; Erythosine N Conc., 772: 
Erichrysine, 797; Primuline NAC, 812; Katigen Blue G 
Ex., 939; Katigen 3CR, 957; Indanthrene Blue GCDA, 
1113; Indanthrene Brown RA, 1151; Brill, Indigoid 4B, 
1184; Zambesi Black DA, Solantine Black L, Trianth- 
rene Pink FB. 

The experiments described above clearly indicate that 
tensjon applied to regenerated cellulose rayons during the 
dyeing operation retards dyestuff penetration of the great 
bulk of all substantive dyestuffs, although this retarding 
effect is not uniformly pronounced for all dyestuffs. 

Whether or not there may be some dyestuffs that do 
not react as the above experiments would indicate, we 
cannot state, as we have not gone to the evtent of testing 
all known substantive dyestuffs in the above-described 
manner. 

Our work clearly indicates that uneven tensions ap- 
plied to rayon yarns during fabric manufacturing proc- 
esses (spooling, beaming, warping, weaving, etc.), can 
seriously affect the level dyeing properties of the partic- 
ular rayon treated, especially when the treated fabrics 
are dyeing in such a manner that uneven tensions exist- 
ing in the fabric must be maintained throughout the dye- 
ing operation. 
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A M ON G 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


R. B. Moreland 


R. B. Moreland, representative 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., was b 


for the Merrow Machine Com 
orn in Woodbury, Ga., on April 
7, 1903, and atter going 
through the local high 


R. B. MORELAND 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Mr Moreland is a close stude 
particular field and is regarded a 
trimming, seaming, overedging a! 
rics 


school, entered C,eorgia 
Tech and graduated in 
the class of 1927 In 
college he participated 
in baseball. After grad 
uating he plaved base 
ball in the Sally League 
ior one season 


He decided, however, 
that he did not wish to 
make baseball his vo 
cation and in the fall 
of 1927 secured a po 
sition as salesman for 
the Merrow Machine 
Company and has made 
rood 

He now has his 
home in Atlanta at 79: 
Virginia Circle, N. C 
and travels Tennessee 
Georgia and Alabama 

By his personality 
and energy he has 
made man, friends, 
and in spite of the 
business depression has 

developed a_ satisfac 
tory volume of busi 
ness tor his employers 
nt of textile developments in his 
s an authority on equipment for 
id ornamenting all kinds of fab- 


E. W. Hollister, who represents the Merrow Machine Company 
in the Carolinas with headquarters in Charlotte, was born at 


E. W. Hollister 


Merrow Machine Co. 


of fishing and golf. He is know: 


Winsted, Conn., on June 12, 
1902, and attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for a 
short time 

His first business’ experience 
was secretarial and stenographi 
with such firms as the Aetna 
Life, Harttord Machine Screw 
and Pratt & Whitley Later he 
sold office equipment for Pierce, 
Inc., of Hartford, Conn... and 
during the World War served in 
the U. S. Marines. 

He came South in 1928 as rep 
resentative tor the Merrow Ma 
chine Company and was located 
at Greenville, S. C., for a short 
time but later moved to Char- 
lotte He has become well and 
lavorably known throughout the 
trade which he visits. 

His recreations consist chiefly 
1 for his marked ability’as a sales- 


man and is regarded as one of the most efficient men in his line. 


| 
| 
~ 
~ 
Nj 
W. Hollister 
| 
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Price-Cutting Not Confined To Textiles 


It appears that price-cutting is not confined 
to the textile trade if we are to judge from the 
following extracts from a recent bulletin of a 
flour milling association: 

The majority of mills seem to agree that price cutting 
is one of the worst forms of competition at the present 
time. Virginia mills complain of Virginia mills around 
them cutting prices while Carolina mills complain of 
Carolina mills around them doing likewise, although con- 
siderable Carolina competition comes from a very small 
group of Valley mills, 95 per cent of whom are not mem- 
bers of our Association. 

The primary cause of present unrest among Piedmont 
millers generally appears to be price cutting and unfair 
competition. The majority of millers are apparently 
making an effort to get a profit and to sell their flour for 
a price which will at least reflect a fair return, but, as is 
usually the case, the hard working conscientious majority 
‘must in one way or another pay tribute to the unscrupu- 
lous shyster minority. 

Writing in the Manufacturers Record, the 
president of the bridge building company says: 

[ am almost persuaded that nothing can be done to 
remedy the evil of unbusiness-like price-cutting, except to 
permit certain ones to have sufficient business to satisfy 
their desires. 

[It would seem that this ruinous practice of taking on 
work regardless of cost must come to an end, as the in- 
dustry cannot possibly survive by continuing to follow 
the course it has pursued for a number of years. 


A recent letter sent out by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute has the following to say upon the sub- 
ject: 

What sound reason is there for the continual price- 
cutting which is being reported? There are, of course, 
cases of financial stringency where mills, and too fre- 
quently their banks, feel that they must turn goods into 
dollars, but this merely puts off the evil day. There are 
doubtless many instances where manufacturers are seek- 
ing to obtain business at any price in order to give em- 
ployment to their distressed workers. The motive is 
praiseworthy, but this also serves to postpone the time 
when prosperity will be general, employment regular, and 
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wages more adequate. There is an impression that low 
prices constitute a main objective of buyers. Those close 
to the market and conversant with its psychology realize 
that this is not true—that buyers are seeking stable prices 
and not necessarily low prices, and that they will willingly 
pay fair prices if they have some assurance that the price 
structure is not facing further decline. It should be 
obvious that quantity buying normally results from a 
rising market—that a falling market discourages pur- 
chasing. 

Production in almost every line is below nor- 
mal consumption and in many lines is less than 
consumption at the present time. 


Price-cutting is not based upon overproduc- 
tion but upon fear upon the part of sellers. 


Outside Investments of Mills 


Stocks and bonds owned by the Amoskeag 
Company, a holding corporation connected with 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Man- 
chester, N. H., depreciated to the extent of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in the recent falling 
stock market, according to a statement by 
Treasurer Frederic C. Dumaine to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting. 

Securities costing $11,925,594.77 and carried 
on the books of the company as of June 30, 1931, 
at that figure had a market value of $6,832,746 
on September 30, the treasurer’s figures reveal. 

It appears from the above that the profits of 
former years has been wiped out by unfortunate 
investments and that it would have been much 
better to have allowed the stockholders to have 
had the earnings as dividends. 


Sales Manager Makes Own Investigation 


The sales manager of a large manufacturing 
concern which sells part of its output to South- 
ern mills recently visited us while in the South 
and stated frankly that his advertising manager 
favored another publication, but that he wished 
to look into the matter for himself. 


Learning that he was to take a somewhat ex- 
tended trip among the mills accompanied by his 
Southern representative, we suggested to him 
that he inquire of the mill men relative to the 
textile journal which they read to the greatest 
extent and which they regarded as the best ad- 
vertising medium. 

About three weeks later the sales manager 
called at our office again and said that he has 
made inquiries at every mill he had visited and 
had failed to find a single mill which did not 
place the Southern Textile Bulletin first. He 
said that as the result of his inquiries he was 
thoroughly sold upon our publication as the best 
advertising medium. 


St 
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The Return of Confidence 


In their weekly letter Munds & Winslow say: 

Broadly speaking, we believe we are entering the zone 
of returning confidence. There is still a good deal of 
apprehension over sporadic bank failures which has 
brought in its train a hoarding of currency which can 
serve only to aggravate conditions. We believe that 
undue emphasis has been laid on bank failures, and that 
the timidity of those who indulge in hoarding is utterly 
unjustifed. .When one takes a broad view of our bank- 
ing situation, there would appear to be no warrant for 
this hoarding tendency. The total number of banks in 
the United States as of date December 30, 1930, was 
22,769. Their deposits on that date were reported as 
$53,039,000,000. The number of banks that have failed 
in the United States this year up to October 1 reached a 
total of 1,498. Their aggregate deposits were $1,301,- 


000,000. The amount involved, therefore, was only a ° 


little more than 2 per cent, and many of these closed 
institutions are essentially solvent in spite of their non- 
liquid condition at the time of suspension. In our opin- 
ion, these figures justify absolute confidence on the part 
of depositors, and should serve to restore confidence in 
our general banking position. 


This, Too, Shall Pass 


Two years ago the people of this country were 
borrowing money at 9 to 10 per cent for the 
purchase of stocks yielding 3 or 4 per cent. 

Now’ they can borrow money at 3 to 4 per 
cent and buy stocks which will yield 9 to 10 per 
cent but they refuse to do so. 


Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, writes in the 
Wall Street Journal that as an index of business 
the stock market is “lying” today just as much 
as it did in 1929. Here is his conclusion of an 
article which is being widely quoted: 

There is a legend of King Solomon which is worth re- 
membering in times such as the present. He had enter- 
tained for some weeks in his palace a visitor, a wise man 
from Egypt. The time had come for the visitor to depart, 
and he addréssed Solomon somewhat as follows: 

“King, | can make no adequate return to you for the 
hospitality you have shown me, for I have no posses- 
sions. Nevertheless, | have one counsel to give you and 
you will find it helpful. There will be times in the days 
to come, and I hope that they will be many, when you 
will be healthy in body and at peace in soul, and you will 
say to yourself—‘It is good to be living and to be a king.’ 
There will, however, be other times—may they be few— 
when you are ailing and troubled in your heart, and yéu 
will say to yourseli—Of what avail is this mortal life?’ 
When either of these moods comes upon you, retire to 
your innermost chamber alone, stand in the middle of 
the room with curtains drawn and say to yourself three 
times, and slowly—*‘This, too, shall pass away.’ Thus 
will you never fail in judgment, which is wisdom.” 


What was good for Solomon, Mr. Woodlock 
adds, is good for us—‘this, too, shall pass 
away.” 

The trouble with the average man is that he 
is lacking in wisdom. When things are booming 
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he becomes elated and declares that there will 
be no end to the boom and likewise when things 
are depressed he declares that the depression will 
last forever. 

He will borrow money at 10 per cent to buy 
any and everything at the top but is afraid to 
buy anything at the bottom. 


A Change of Attitude 


A well known writer said in a syndicated arti- 
cle last week: 

A year ago it was safe to say that people were in an 
almost hysterical condition. A leading manufacturer of 
Buffalo told me that the characteristics of the business 
mind at that moment was fear. Since then there has been 
a mental readjustment, and a calmer view of things. In 
fact, there is tremendous interest in observing the prog- 
ress of events and in guessing just what is going to hap- 
pen. 

We think that this very accurately expresses 
the situation. 


The hysterical period has passed and the pub- 
lic are now trying to guess what is going to hap- 
pen. 

It would not take much of an upturn to in- 
spire confidence and business could recover 
much more rapidly than is now anticipated. 


Expenditures for Military Purposes 


The per capita expenditure for military pur- 
poses in America is $5.60; in France, $12.80; in 
England, $12.00; in Italy, $6.36, and in Ger- 
many, $2.23. The total expenditure for military 
purposes during the fiscal year in America and 
15 European countries is estimated at more than 
$2 ,500,000,000. 


Post Office To Use Cotton Twine 


The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, a jute 
manufacturing organization which has grown 
rich on free trade in jute and jute products, is 
wailing loud and long because of a report that 
the U.S. Postoffice Department will use cotton 
twine in an effort to aid the cotton farmers in a 
time of distress. 


New England, the home of protection, has 
been the means of continuing free trade in jute 
and jute products because certain wealthy and 
influential men, including several who are prom- 
inent in cotton manufacturing, were large stock- 
holders in Ludlow Manufacturing Associates. 

New England shouts loud and long for pro- 
tection but maintains free trade on jute and 
jute products because it means profits and divi- 
dends to some of her prominent citizens. 
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Successors to 
Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 2-3302 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


PRACTICAL MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 
s0 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
1001 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Mm Travelers ... Tailor Made 


fist Thee traveiet 
4 " 


Put e have work YOU 


VICTOR R 
20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H,. Thomas 
8B F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. 


ING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Providence, R. 1. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Res. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds 


let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
eoods to facilitate subsequent processing 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST... HARTFORD, CONN, 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Col tation Designs in the Form of Sketches 
r Complete Plat ind Specification including Supervision 
f Const! tion 

Town and Industrial Plan Parks and Civic Centers 
ning 

awe ad ntial tional Areas 

Golf Cor and Country tutional Developments 
Club Ground: ntry states 

School and College Grounds ‘own Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The plant of Rock Hill Hosiery 
Company located on Kingston avenue, was sold for $65,- 
000 to Walter Lambeth. The plant is leased by the 
company, of which Charles Okey is president. 


BILTMORE, N. C.—Biltmore Woolens, Inc., have been 
incorporated here by F. P. Bacon, of Tryon, N. C., E. C.., 
Catherine P. and Louis C. May, all of Asheville. The 
company is to operate a plant for producing homespun 
woolens. 

CLEARBROOK, VA. The Brucetown Woolen Mills, 
Inc., which specializes in the manufacture of woolen fab- 
rics for prisons, recently booked orders that will keep 
the plant operating at full capacity for several months, 
according to D. R. Slonaker, president, who also stated 
that the plant had been operating through the past sum- 
mer at only about 60 per cent capacity. 


NICHOLASVILLE, Ky.—A rayon garment factory, em- 
ploying 100 women and 25 men, will soon be in operation 
in Nicholasville, according to announcements made here. 
J. R. Keller, chairman of the Nicholasville factory drive 
committee, announced that the committee has reached 
its goal in the campaign to sell $35,000 in preferred stock 
to insure the location of the plant in this city. 

The Louis Terry Co., Chicago, will operate the plant 
under an agreement with the city. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., has awarded to the 
Walker Engineering Company, of Gastonia, a contract 
for revamping their plant formerly known as Mountain 
View or Osceola No. 2. This contract includes drawing 
plans, blue prints and other engineering features, re- 
modeling the mill building, removal and transportation 
of the complete equipment of the Helen Mills of Rock 
Hill, S. C., to the Mountain View plant, and installation 
of machinery and equipment. Some of the older ma- 
chinery will be discarded and this revamping program 
is designed to convert the Mountain View plant into a 
modern fine combed yarn mill. 


GaAsToniA, N. C.—C. L. Upchurch & Sons, of Athens, 
Ga., bought at private sale from W. L. Balthis, receiver, 
all the machinery and mechanical equipment of the 
Avon Mills, Inc. The price paid was said to have been 
about $25,000. The sale has been confirmed by the 
Federal court. 

Included in the equipment involved were cards, comb- 
ers, opening machinery, roving machinery, spinning 
frames, spoolers, warpers, twisters, winders and the power 
equipment including steam boilers and electric motors. 

’ The Avon real estate consisting of 22 acres of land 
and 72 tentment houses, mill building, warehouses, etc.., 
was sold at public auction Saturday at noon by W. L. 
Balthis, receiver. 

The property was bid in at $50,000 by S. N. Boyce, 
president of the First National Bank, acting as agent for 
the creditors, among whom are numbered several banks 
of North and South Carolina and a number of cotton 
firms. Taxes and unpaid street paving assessments 
amounting to more than $5,000 were assumed by the 
bidder. 

The purchasers expect to convert the buildings into a 
cotton warehouse. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


York, S. C.—The assessment and equalization of 
cotton mills and the other textile manufacturing indus- 
tries in York County have been fixed by the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission for the year 1931 as follows: 

Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills (Aragon plant), Rock 
Hill, $263,800: Arcade Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, $223,000: 
Bowling Green Spinning Mill, Bowling Green, $25,000: 
Cannon Manufacturing Co., York, $191,000; Clover 
Mills, Clover, $220,000; Cutter Manufacturing Co., Rock 
Hill, $100,000; Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort Mill, 
$365,000; Hampton Spinning Co. Clover, $455,000: 
Helen Yarn Mill, Rock Hill, $22,400; Highland Park 
Manutacturing Co., Rock Hill, $160,000; Industrial 
Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, $385,000: Lockmore Cotton 
Mill, York, $68,000: Neely-Travora Mill, York, $56,- 
000; York Wilson Mills, Carhart, $31,500: Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., Rock riull, $500,000; Victoria 
Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, $100,000; Wymojo Cotton Mill, 
Rock Hill, $77,000. The total assessed valuation of the 
textile manufacturing plants in this county aggregates 
$3,242,700. 


DurHAM, N. C.—The Golden Belt’s spinning, weaving 
and bag departments are operating on extra time, this 
being made necessary by the increased demand on the 
tobacco companies for the cigarette type of smoking 
tobacco. It was thought at the beginning of this demand 
that it might prove to be just a fad and that it would 
soon subside, but there is no indication yet, of its pass- 
ing, it is said. 

A recent survey show other Durham textile mills 
operating fairly regularly. The Erwin Mills are running 
five days a week. The Pearl Mill is running full time. 
with some extra work being necessary in some depart 
ments. The Durham Manufacturing Company plant is 
operating on short time. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—-Greenville interests are negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of the Martel or Palmetto Mill at 
Columbia, it became known today, and the deal may 
be closed within the next oo days. The plant, which is 
said to have cost $900,000 when constructed, was sold 
some time ago for $275,000, and may now be obtained 
for about half that amount, it is said here. 

The Greenville men who inspected the property several 
days ago said they were impressed with it and expect 
to make a definite announcement of their plans in the 
near future. 

The Palmetto Mill, as it is generally called, has about 
15,000 spindles, 412 looms and a number of employees’ 
houses, in addition to warehouses and other buildings. 


Union, S. C.—The assessed valuation placed on the 
cotton millls of Union County by the South Carolina 
l'ax Commission, for the year 1931, is as follows: Dainty 
Maid Silk Mill, Union, $1,000; Excelsior Mill, Union, 
$210,000; Gault Manufacturing Co., Union, $7,500; 
Liberty Fabrics Co., Union, $5,000; Monarch Mill 
(Menarch plant), Union, $775,000; Monarch Mill 
(Lockhart plant), Lockhart, $643,000; Monarch Mill 
(Ottaray plant), Union, $237,000; Union Buffalo Mill 
(Buffalo plant), Union, $725,000; Union Buffalo Mill 
(Union plant), Union, $800,000; Wallace Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jonesville, $145,000. 
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new! DIAMOND FINISH 


Curved Web Ring 


Reve rsibl » Styli 


NON versibie 


greatly reduces wear 
of heavy travelers 
SAME PRICE AS REGULAR RING 


This exclusive, patented ring can save 
your mill real money, because it 
greatly reduces ring wear especially 
from heavy travelers. When large 
circle travelers lop over in the running 
position, they cause outside wear on 
the usual straight web. But our pat- 
ented Curved Web eliminates this DJAMMOND FINISH 
heavy wear and contributes to smooth- ‘ nas. 

er running. Use this design on ALL Diamond Finish 
sizes— it is always an advantage, some- Curved Web 
times a very areat one. Specify Ring 
“DIAMOND FINISH Curved Web.” 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 
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and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Mass. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Sale of the Williamston Mills, 
manufacturers of cotton bagging, at public auction by 
Charles W. Waring, special master, at a date to be set 
later, was ordered by Judge Ernest F. Cochran, of the 
U.S. Court here, in satisfaction of a $140,000 mortgage, 
given to the South Carolina Security Company to secure 
an issue of $150,000 in 7 per cent gold bonds. The mort- 
gage is now held by the South Carolina National Bank, 
of Charleston. The mill has been closed for some time. 


HARTSVILLE, 5. C.—Announcement was made here that 
the United States inishing Company would dismantle its 
plant at Cedartown, Ga., and consolidate with the Harts- 
ville Print and Dye Works, bringing machinery in the 
Georgia town to Hartsville. 

Consolidation of the two plants means the transfer of 
many thousands of dollars worth of machinery to Harts- 
ville, the moving to Hartsville of a number of new fam- 
ilies, making it possible for the local plant to manufac- 
ture napped goods, a product which is used extensively 
by the shoe trade and the handling of goods 60 inches 
wide. 


MAarqtIn, TENN.—First unit of the Salant & Salant Co. 
shirt factory will resume operations November 1 after 
the installation of additional equipment and employment 
will be given a force of 200 to 250 men and women. New 
additions will require the employment of seventy-seven 
persons. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The State Board of Assessment has 
relieved the Wampun Spinning Company of Lincolnton, 
of taxes to have been paid on $250,00, and set the value 
at $125,000. The mills are in receivership and recently 
were sold for $81,000. The plant has not been operated 
for the past three years. 


Seek Compromise in Arcadia Mills Case 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Efforts to effect a compromise 
in the Arcadia Mills receivership suit now pending here 
are expected to grow out of a five-day rest period granted 
by Judge Greene who is hearing the case. 

A basis for arbitration was laid down Monday by 
Clement F. Haynsworth, defense counsel, in which he 
proposed that the court not act until stockholders make 
an effort to work out their differences; that H. A. and 
W. P. Ligon pay the debt of Dr. H. A. Ligon’s estate to 
the mill within 30 days; that the court enjoin stockhold- 
ers from meeting except for informal discussion of their 
differences for six months; that the plaintiffs elect two 
directors to the mill board and that Magruder Dent and 
Johua L. Bailey & Co., succeed N. B. West, mill secre- 
tary, on the board; and that Judge Greene retain juris- 
diction of the pending suit until such time as it can be 
disposed of. 

The settlement proposal is in line with a suggestion 
made Friday by Judge Greene at the close of a day of 
arguments. Mr. Haynsworth read his proposal afte: 
making his argument to the court in the case, he being 
the last of four defense attorneys to speak. 

Mr. Haynsworth in his argument pointed to the fine 
record of earnings of the plant since its organization with 
the exception of the past year and then reviewed the 
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conditions under which the mill became involved in finan- 
cial difficulties and the subsequent meeting of preferred 
stockholders at which time this class of creditors were 
promised a voice in the management for consent to the 
floating of a bond issue with prior claim on the com- 
pany’s plant. 

He defended the last issue of a $40,000 common stock 
dividend on the basis that earnings due the common 
stockholders were never paid out but were reinvested in 
new buildings and equipment. 

The attorneys argued that preferred stockholders had 
no idea that they would have a vote by the time of the 
annual meeting and declared that they would have been 
able to vote at that session had it ont been for this pres- 
ent litigation. 


9.498.041 Bales Ginned 


Washington.—Counting round as half bales and ex- 
cluding linters, cotton ginned during the current year 
prior to October 18, totalled 9,498,041 bales, compared 
with 9,254,968 bales in the corresponding period last 
year and 9,094,704 bales in 1929, according to prelimi- 
nary ginning statistics made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Figures for 1931 include 7,307 bales of the crop of 
1931 ginned prior to August 1, which were counted in 
the supply for season of 1930-1931, compared with 78,- 
188 and 86,974 bales of the crops of 1930 and 1929. Sta- 
tistics in the report include 319,073 round bales for 1931: 
274,571 for 1930, and 290,719 for 1929. Also included 
are 3,909 bales of American Egyptian for 1931, 7,308 for 
1930, and 7,804 for 1929. 


OBITUARY 
R. A. SCHOOLFIELD 

Danville, Va.—Robert A. Schoolfield, 78, the last of 
the founders of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
with which he was connected for 45 years, died at his 
home here early Sunday from pneumonia and heart com- 
plications. Mr. Schoolfield until 1927 was chairman of 
the board of directors of the mills. 

It was in 1881 that Mr. Schoolfield aided in the organi- 
zation of the local cotton mills. He was made secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. The corporation, named 
the Riverside Cotton Mills, was capitalized at $75,000, 
and in 1883 began operations with 100 looms and 2,200 
spindles, which Mr. Schoolfield developed and saw grow 
to what is now the largest textile industry in the South 
with a capitalization of $15,000,000. 3 

Mr. Schoolfield’s long service was continuous until 
1927, when he retired as chairman of the board. He also 
served on boards of other local industries, and was promi- 
nent in religious, education and civic affairs. 

He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Howard Church, 
Easton, Pa.; a brother, William M. Schoolfield, Reids- 
vills, N. C.; a sister, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Carter, Wash- 
ington; and two step-children, Fred Van Wagenen and 
Miss Bessie Van Gagenen, of this city. 


The Georgia Way Out of Cotton Difficulties 


Now that the ground has been cleared of such mistaken 
projects as the “Long Plan,’ Georgians can turn un- 
dividedly to constructive efforts for a safe and prosperous 
agriculture. The fact that political panaceas have been 
rejected gives a greater hope that economic remedies will 
be discovered and applied. While legislators can do 
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nothing to change the laws of supply and demand, far- 
mers themselves, duly supported by bankers and mer- 
chants and a loyal public, can do much to readjust their 
policies to market conditions, and thus turn present losses 
into permanent gains. 

Of this we have ample evidence in those Georgia coun- 
ties which, some fifteen years ago, were confronted with 
the gravest problem in their history, as a result of the 
boll weevil invasion. The inroads of that most destruc- 
tive pest forced them to seek other means of livelihood 
than cotton. This necessity called for a revolution of 
century-old praetices. But they met the emergency with 
stout hearts and clear heads. They increased their acre- 
age of food and forage crops, laid broad foundations for 
animal husbandry and dairying, and so multiplied their 
sources of cash income that every season, almost every 
month, would bring them a considerable return. Those 
counties are immeasurably better off today than before 
the cotton crisis threatened them with ruin. Their farms 
have become at least self-sustaining, their mortgage in- 
debtedness has been cut down, their homes have been 
improved, their business quickened, their whole life invig- 
orated. And all this has been accomplished without the 
enactment of a single law, but solely by the good sense 
and hard work of the farmers themselves, liberally sec- 
onded by banking and mercantile institutions. 

Conditions throughout the State are no more critical 
now than they were in those communities i# the troubled 
years around 1915, nor essentially different in the basic 
problem presented. Now, as then, the fundamental needs 
is to escape from dependence on cotton; and now, as 
then, the way out is substantially the same. Let the in- 
dividuals who determine the units of production and the 
individuals who control credit and supplies get together 


Mr. Cotton Man: 
Meet the two 
and Sol Lustre No. 3. 


how they stack up: 


Sol Lustre No. 3: 


Case. 


high production methods. 


/ 


new members of our growing family 
Late arrivals, both of them, but chock-full of the same 
high quality that you’ve come to expect in every Houghton product. 


Soluble Wax No. l: A softener and binder for filled and backfilled 
goods—sack cloth, shoe laces, bag cloth, light prints, etc. 


As the name suggests, a finishing material for the 
luster goods—broadcloth, prints, dress materials, etc. 


Trust the Houghton Staff to turn out a winner—a pair of winners, in this 
These products won’t oxidize, won’t yellow, won’t give off rancid odors. 
They’re designed for present-day conditions—high speeds, high temperatures, 


Give ‘em a chance, Mr. Cotton Man. They’re + 
 new—but they’ll make good! \ 


F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia —Chicago— Detroit ~ 
And All Over the World 
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on a sound agricultural program for 1932, and the com- 
monwealth’s future will be as safe as human foresight and 
industry can render it. 

There are cheering indications that this course will be 
followed. In recent days, notably in Northeast Georgia, 
bankers, farmers and county agents have held a series of 
conferences at which they went over the necessities of the 
situation and outlined plans for the coming winter and 
spring. Somewhat earlier there was a largely attended 
meeting at Tifton, at which the following lines of proce- 
dure were laid down: production of all home and farm 
supplies possible; soil improvement by the planting of 
winter “coverage” crops; the establishment on every farm 
of minor enterprises “to furnish some income toward 
making up the decrease in cotton values, to pay running 
expenses, and to distribute labor;” at least one major 
cash enterprise, in addition to cotton, “suited to local 
conditions ;” the keeping of records on each farm, so that 
plans may be based on facts. These and other practical 
measures are being proposed and adopted, far and wide. 
They have the pledged support of the Georgia Bankers 
Association. They are backed by county agents every- 
where and by all the facilities of the extension depart- 
ment of the State College of Agriculture. They will ap- 
peal to intelligent farmers. 

Thus Georgia is already moving toward a system of 
agriculture adapted to the emergencies of the time. She 
is working in accordance with the fixed laws of econom- 
ics, instead of against them, and is trusting to the actual 
energy and common sense of her people, rather than to 
fanciful devices of politics, for a happy issue from her 
difficulties. Such a course has nothing of the sensational, 
but it is grounded in practical wisdom and will lead surely 
to better times.—Atlanta Journal. 
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Sloan Reports On Institute Activities 
(Continued from Page 6) 


have utilized seasonal increases in demand for reducing 
inventory rather than to increase production. Stock re- 
ductions were especially notable in the Print Cloth, Nar- 
raw Sheeting, Denim, Gingham and Flat Duck groups, 
where stocks are now 40 to 60 per cent less than a year 
ago. Asa result, shipments of goods in the last twelve 
months have exceeded production by 5 per cent; this is 
a significant quantity in yardage, amounting, for mills 
reporting statistics, to 170 million yards. 

Besides this reduction of stocks in mill hands, inven- 
tories unquestionably are low throughout the trade. 
Available figures show that stocks in the hands of finish- 
ing establishments are 20 per cent below the average for 
the last three years and it is generally understood, al- 
though no concrete figures are available, that stocks in 
the hands of retailers and wholesalers are drastically re- 
duced. 

It is evident that while the mills were successful in 
regulating their production to demand, they were also 
offering their goods at prices substantially below cost. 
One is led to question why, under these circumstances, 
mills subjected themselves to such destructive losses. 
With the fact in mind that demand in most lines, com- 
pared with the previous years, has been abnormally low, 
and competition for the available business consequently 
much more acute, the mill losses, nevertheless, have been 
so extensive as to indicate an entire absence of faith in 
the ability of the industry to obtain a dollar return for 
a dollar expended. 

The situation deserves the most careful consideration 
of all mill executives. Buyers are seeking market stabilty 
and there is reason to believe that an important 
buying movement is only awaiting some assurance in this 
respect. With cotton at the lowest price in a generation, 
with manufacturing costs lower than at any time since 
the World War: with inventories throughout the trade 
greatly reduced and with a seasonal increase in demand 
already long overdue, the time has never been more 
appropriate for manulacturers to re-examine their mer- 
chandising policies and to exhibit determination to avoid 
dissipating the assets of their stockholders. It is high 
time that the industry should be reminded that quantity 
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buying usually results only from a steady or rising mar- 
ket and that a weak and unstable market postpones and 
discourages normal purchasing. 

INCREASED ATTENTION TO CosTsS BY THE INDUSTRY 

In our annual report last year we estimated that mills 
comprising one and three-quarter million spindles had 
installed adequate cost system during the previous 
twelve months, and we estimated that additional mills 
representing over two and one-half million spindles were 
contemplating such a move in the near future. 

The: Cost Section recently made careful inquiry into 
this question, obtaining statements from: prominent cost 
consultants and securing information through its field 
agents. From these sources it has refinite information 
that in the past year mills comprising 2,900,000 spindles 
have effected radical improvement in their cost methods. 
The majority of this large spindleage has undertaken 
complete cost installations by employing professional cost 
consultants, but this total includes also those authorizing 
installations by field agents of the Cost Section as well 
as those who have developed methods of their own. 
ARBITRATION 

at the last annual meeting of new 
arbitration to be offered by the General 
Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry, rules were 
established and a panel of arbitrators set up containing 
over ninety names from various branches of the industry 

The Council held its first arbitration proceedings on 
February 13th and has continued to hold these from 
time to time as controversies in the industry have been 
presented. In six formal proceedings with three arbi- 
trators the cases have been completed in less than three 
hours each and awards made by unanimous vote at an 
expense to each party of from $10 to $39—the higher 
amounts including requested stenographic services. 


Since announcement 
facilities for 


EXPORTS 

In our annual report of 1929, we referred to an analysis 
of the export situation, prepared in January of that 
year, in which increased concentration of selling activities 
in export markets was recommended. In our 1930 report, 
relerence was made to the Institute’s long continued .at- 
tention to the cotton goods export situation, which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion- of the United States, the secretary ot which was 
tf. A. Colt of the staff of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Le 


- 


ILER, Greenville. S. C. F. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


it boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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This Association now has forty-four members including, 
with one or two exceptions, all independent exporters, 
commission houses and converters doing a direct export 
trade. 

Some important progress has already been made not- 
withstanding the very serious depression in export busi- 
ness since the formation of this Association. Standardiz- 
ed selling terms have been subscribed to by all important 
members of the Association. While these terms are fair 
and liberal to their export customers yet they correct 
some previous inequalities and discriminations. 


Machine Perf ormance and a Low Price 
Cotton Crop 


(Continued from Page 10) 


authorized only after a definite and well considered plan 
has been agreed upon. This will often prevent dissatis- 
faction arising after the work has been completed. We 
have known cases where one one-process picker, assem- 
bled at the mill without any regard to the imorovement 
In opening and cleaning, has given results which are not 
satisfactory when compared with those obtained with a 
properly designed installation. There have been other 
cases where improvements in yarn have not been achieved 
to the full extent, because of excessive card room drafts 
and speeds. 

“There is no doubt but that new machinery, operating 
at conservative drafts and speeds, produces better yarn 
at lower cost, and this phase of mill management is today 
so important and has such a decided bearing on the fu 
ture of many mills that, with the cotton goods trade in its 
present condition, consideration of this subject is impera 
tive.” 

Showing the Increased Percentage of Savings Attained 

When Using Improved Manufacturing Methods to 

Process Low Price Cotton. 


Increased 


Savings Percentage Saving 
Cost per Pound with New of Reduction with Low 
Fabric 8.5c basis i15c basis Machinery 8.5¢ ba basis Cotton 
1) (2) (3) ‘4 (5) (6) 
Duck 17.5 25.15 1.88c per Ib 10.7 7.4 44°) 
Sheeting 19.75 27.40 2.44c 12.3 8.9 38 
Print Cloth 22.18 29.16 2.75¢ 12.4 9.4 31 
Note: Column 3. These figures obtained by 25 per cent reduction of assumed 
manufacturing cost 
Column 4 Figure in Column 3 divided by figurs lumn I 


Column 5 
Column 6 


Figure in Column 3 divided by figure 


in 
in Co 
Figure tn Column 4 divided by © 


in 


lum 

as 


New Durene Mixtures Offered by Knitters 


A wide variety of new Durene mixture fabrics, spon- 
sored by leading knitters for sportswear, is being swatch- 
ed by the Durene Association’s educational bureau, 
which presents new fashions to buyers and style writers. 
Durene and worsted mixtures are outstanding among the 
new knitted fabrics. The use of durene cotton gives the 
fabrics a pleasing soft luster. Novelty stripes, flecked 
effects, diagonals and ribbed varieties are included 
among the new fabrics. They are 54 inches wide. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South 


Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 
, 193 

Name of Mill 

Town 

Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 
Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


RETON 


| SPRAYING 


Insures better quality 
yarns 


and larger 


| profits per spindle 


Borne SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE .NEW YORK 


Card 


Clothing 


No. 


Patent 
With Other Types of Straight Wire Clothing. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Detroit Philadelphia Worcester 
Chicago Cleveland Tulsa 


Buffalo 


Branches and 
Warehouses: 


Pacific Coast 


Headquarters: 
Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattie 


San Francisco 


MINEROL 
onStri 
Bed 
AGL 
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Weltless Top Announced 
By Hemphill Co. 


A new Single-top attachment 
which can be readily installed on 
machines now operating in the mills, 
for the production of ladies’ seamless 
hosiery with non-raveling picot top 
of the weltless type, has been an- 
nounced by the Hemphill Company, 
of Pawtucket, R. I. Officers of the 
company state that their attachment 
will be ready for delivery early in 
November. 

The Hemphill attachment is de- 
signed especially for the manufac- 
ture of a new type of hosiery with 
picot edge of the weltless type, the 
several features having been develop- 
ed on an entirely new principle. It 
was decided by the Hemphill engi- 
neers to create their new attachment 
as an independent unit for immediate 
installation on all Banner nib jack 
and plain Banner machines that are 
now in service in the production of 
seamless hosiery. The company, ac- 
cording to its anouncement, intends 
to confine the use of the attachment 
to Banner machines exclusively, re- 
gardless of the market demands for 
the merchandise which it produces. 

A number of interesting claims are 
for the Banner picot single-top. The 
outstanding advantages are greater 
comfort and improved wearing quali- 
ty. The comfort feature, it is claim- 
ed results from greater elasticity of 
the fabric, which molds the stocking 
more snugly to the limb; and from 
the absence of bulk when the stock- 
ing is folded at the top for length- 
adjustment. When the stocking is 
rolled, the roll is smoother, tighter 
and neater than where two pieces of 
fabrics are rolled over each other. 
Improved wearing quality is claim- 
ed for Banner picot single-top owing 
to the fact that garter strain is more 
evenly distributed over a single piece 
of plated (reinforced) fabric, whereas 
with the double welt the garter strain 
is frequently borne by one surface of 
a welt no stronger than the weakest 
part of the stocking. 

On samples shown, the new Ban- 
ner stocking is knit with an anti-ravel 
stitch immediately below the garter 
region. ‘This acts as a stop-run for 
all garter breaks. Officials of the 
company stated that the attachment 
permits the placing of these stop-runs 
in several positions in the same top. 

Hemphill Company is manufactur- 
ing the single-top attachment under 
patent license from the United Hosi- 
ery Mills in combination with its own 
developments. A large demand is 
already reported for the seamless 
single-top attachment. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


TERE te 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Eclipse Textile Devices. Inc 
Abington Textile Machinery Works Econom) Baler Co * 
Akron Belting Co - Emmons Loom Harness Co. 15 
Aktivin Corp Enka, American 
American Moistening Co — 
Arabol Mfe Co Fafnir Bearing Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & (Co. 36 Fidelity Machine Co man 
Ashworth Bros Ford. B. Co ” 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 35 Foster Machine Co. — 
Franklin Process Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co 28 Garland Mfe. Co. —_ 
Barber-Colman Co. 29 Gastonia Brush (Co ioe 
Barkley Machine Works General Dyestuff < orp - 
Billington, Jas. H. Co 14 General Electric Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co 25 General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. _ 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 25 Gill Leather Co °¢ 
Brown, L) PrP. & Co ] Greensboro Loom Reed Co. — 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co.. Ine H 
orth, Lo Halton’s, Thomas Sons 
Callaway Hart Products Corp — 
allaway Mills. Ine — 
bell, Jol aywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc 20 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co “per 
Ciba Co ~~ a Houghton, E. F. & Co 23 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co Roller Bi nine 
(orn Products Refining Co 36 — pcaring 
t‘otton-Textile Institute. Ine 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 3g Johnson, Chas. B 
(Curran & Barrys 28 —K— 
—D— Kaumagraph Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co Keever Starch Co °4 
Deering, Milliken & Co.. Ine 28 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co Mfg +o 
Drake Corp aawrence, A. ©. Leather Co. 
Draper, 20 Lockwood (;sreene Ine 
Draper Corporation 
DuPont de Nemours, FE. IL. & Co rhe Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
DuPont Rayon M meanhattan, Inc 13 
‘ Marston, Jno. P. Co 9 
Durene Association — 
on. Mathieson Alkali Works 
Eaton, Paul B 26 wauney Steel Co. 


means ViORKE PROFIT 
FEWER BREALS. 


and 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


K 
oer & Kirbe. Castonia. VC. 
Benton Plowden. Criffin. ta. 


Greenville. &. C. 


GILL, LEATHER CO. 


SALEM, MASS, 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
#41 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Merrow 


Machine Co. 
Morton 20 


Machine Works 
National Aniline & Chemical (Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 29 
Newport Chemical Works. In: 

(Colored Insert) 
Lubricant Co : 


Oakite Products. Inc. — 
Parks-Cramer (so 

Perkins, B. F. & Son. Inc 

Platt's Metallic Card Clothing Co 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Rhoads, J. E. 


& Sons ins 


Rice Dobby Chain Co 1 
tockweave Mills 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

tovle, John & Sons 

Saco-Lowell Shops (Colored Insert) 
eargents, G. Sons Corp 
Seaboard Ry 

Sseydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley (Co. 21 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Sipp-EKMastwood Corp 
Sirrine, J & Co 

5S K F Industries 
Solvay Sales Corp 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry o4 
southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Staniey Works 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 

Stein, Hall & (Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co.. Inc 
Terrell Machine Co 

Textile Development Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


U. 5. Ring Traveler Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root. Ine. 


Viete r Travels r 
Viscose 
V Jose ph a. 


Waltham Wiutch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co 
We llineton Sears 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Co 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Cotton Carried Over Shows Better Grade 


Washington, D. C.—An analysis of the total carry- 
over of cotton in the United States estimated at 6,369,- 
405 bales shows that the grade of the cotton on hand on 
August 1 was higher, and the average staple length slight- 
ly shorter than that on hand on either August 1, 1930, 
or August 1, 1929, it was announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The 6,369,405 bales of cotton in public storage, in 
consuming establishments and elsewhere on August 1, 
1931, based on an estimate furnished by the Bureau of 
the Census, compared with a carryover last year of 4,- 
530,383 bales and 2,311,988 bales in 1929. ‘The depart- 
ment said that 6,245,787 bales of the 1931 carryover 
were American upland, 16,709 bales were American- 
Egyptian, and 106,909 bales were of foreign growth. 

Stocks on hand on August 1 included some cotton from 
the 1931 crop. The amount of such cotton is unknown, 
but some 7,000 bales of 1931 crop were ginned prior to 
August 1, as compared with 78,000 bales and 87,000 bales 
respectively, in 1930 and 1929. 

Of American cotton, 3,837,000 bales were white in 
color and middling on better in grade. This was 61.4 
per cent of the total carryover of upland cotton, as com- 
pared with 53.6 per cent in 1930 and 56.5 per cent in 
1929. The proportions of other grades compared with 
those of 1930 and 1929 are as follows: Strict low and 
low middling 19.3 per cent in 1931, as compared with 
20.2 per cent in 1930, and 22.6 per cent in 1929; below 
low middling, 1.5 per cent, as compared with 5.1 per 
cent and 6 per cent; spotted and yellow tinged 16.1, as 
compared with 16.7 per cent and 11.2 per cent; light 
yellow stained, yellow stained, gray, blue stained 0.1 
per cent, as compared with 0.3 and 0.1 per cent. 

The percentages of the staple lengths carried over are 
as follows: 13-16-inch and shorter 7.4 per cent, as com- 
pared with 10.4 per cent in 1930 and 7.3 per cent in 
1929; 7% and 29-32-inch, 41.9 per cent, as compared 
with 33.5 per cent in 1930 and 30.7 per cent in 1929; 
15-16 and 31-32-inch 24.5 per cent, against 19.1 per 
cent in 1930 and 18.7 per cent in 1929; 1-inch and 1-32- 
inch, 13.6 per cent in 1931, as compared with 18.1 per 
cent in 1930 and 18.6 per cent in 1929; 1 1-32-inch and 
longer, 12.6 per cent, as compared with 18.9 per cent in 
1930 and 24.7 per cent in 1929. 

An analysis of figures from the standpoint of tendera- 
bility in settlement of contracts made subject to Section 
5 of the United States Cotton Futures Act indicates a 
total of 5,643,100 bales, or 88.7 per cent, tenderable, as 
compared with 3,416,300 bales, or 79.2 per cent in 1930 
and 1,748,000 bales, or 82.3 per cent in 1929. This in- 
cludes 849,006 bales of certified cotton, as compared with 
789,838 bales on the corresponding date in 1930 and 156, 
781 bales in 1929. 


Cotton untenderable totaled 702,700 bales, or 11.3 
per cent, compared with 897,300 bales, or 20.8 per cent 
in 1930 and 375,300 bales, or 17.7 per cent in 1929. 
Of these 239,500 bales were untenderable on account of 
deficiency in grade only and 423,900 bales for deficiency 
of staple only and 39,300 bales were doubly disqualified, 
being untenderable in both grade and staple. The com- 
parative proportions were as follows: For grade only, 
3.9 per cent, as compared with 10.4 per cent in 1930 and 
20.4 per cent in 1929; for staple only, 6.8 per cent, as 
compared with 6.2 per cent in 1930 and 3.5 per cent in 
1929, and for both grade and staple, 0.6 per cent, as 


— with 4.2 per cent in 1930 and 3.8 per cent in 
29. 
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A Third Edition of 


Just Published! 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Katablished 1828 


438 and 45 WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 
Selling Agente for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Haltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louts Boston Philadelphia Los Angele» 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t.. Boston 66 Worth 8t.. New York 


Phitadeiphia Chicago Atlante 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO EX PORT 


MERCIIANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods trading continued on an 
improved basis through most of last week, although the 
market was somewhat less active at the close. Very sub- 
stantial sales of gray goods were reported. More than a 
million pieces of print cloths alone were sold in the past 
two weeks. Sales of sheetings were materially large and 
there was better business in drills and twills. The busi- 
ness covered a wide variety of constructions. 

The demand for colored goods was much stronger and 
some very good business was reported. Fine goods sales 
did not show the improvement noted in the coarser goods, 
but the general tone of the market was better, inquiry 
was more active and sales larger. The situation in rayon 
lines was expected to improve following the latest price 
revisions on rayon yarns named late in the week. 

The most recent sales in gray goods have again 
strengthened the position of the mills. The yardage in- 
volved in unfilled orders has been greatly increased and 
stocks have been further reduced. 

With slightly better sales reported in several divisions, 
and a decided spurt in inquiry, the tone of the fine goods 
market improved. Buyers were more definitely interest- 
ed in checking up on quotations, and in many instances 
were buying in fair quantities. There was scattered buy- 
ing of some rayon content goods, and it was said that 
it was difficult to locate inferior yarn goods. Rumors of 
price changes in rayon yarns were confirmed, with defi- 
nite amounts being mentioned for specific yarns. In gen- 
eral, the goods market had expected on downward change 
in 150-denier yarns. 

There was a good sale of 36%-inch 80x60s 5-yard 
carded broadcloths at 4c. The position of 100x60s 37- 
inch 4.10-yard continued strong, 534c being- paid for 
October-November goods, with December deliveries sell- 
ing at 

Prices were as foliows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2¥% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 3M 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4\4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 54% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s | 5% 

Dress ginghams 10%al2 

Standard prints 7 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


ae 
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YARN MARKET 


New York.—The yarn market was more active last 
week and sales were again on the upward trend. Orders 
increased in both size and frequency but for the most 
part called for nearby delivery. The general price list 
was firmer and spinners quoted advances. Buyers were 
slow to meet higher prices but gave more evidence of 
meeting the new basis before the week was over. A 
number of buyers who had held off for the past several 
weeks apparently decided they had waited too long and 
were in the market last week. As a general rule, prices 
on coarser counts were firmer than the finer numbers, 
because of the fact that they coarse yarns were more 
easily affected by cotton prices. 

Spinners showed a strong desire to work prices to a 
more profitable basis and it is expected that they will 
make further progress along this line with cotton prices 
holding during the next several weeks. 

Many inquiries were around that reflected readiness 
among buyers to cover on important quantities and small- 
er amounts. Orders placed since last Monday amounted 
to a great many, 10,000 to 25,000 pounds and more were 
reported of 25,000 to 100,000-pound commitments. 


The tendency was firmer on quotations, some of which 
were up a quarter and others from one-half to Ic a 
pound. Trading was effected at the advances, though 
the chief business went through before spinners benefited 
materially by the rising trend. Various buyers who had 
held off ust a week ago now consider that an error of 
judgment and wish they had gone through with plans 
to cover. 

It became impossible to purchase insulating tinged 8s 
3-ply at 12c any longer and 12¥%2c was looked upon as 
the bottom. A little inquiry came to hand on the quali- 
ty. Carpet mills ordered on up to 25,000-pound lots for 
spread out deliveries, and at the close found 1334c about 
the best possible on white stock 8s plied and 12¥%c on 
poor quality tinged. 

Knitters ordered more noticeably, taking on blanket 
contract quantities running between 25,000 and 100,000 
pounds. 


Southern Single Warps 80s 90 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 17% 

arps Carpet Yarns 
Tinged C - 
Ww Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
ply 
Part Waste insulating Yarn 
40s 27 8s, l- ply ve 12% 
8s, 2. 3 and 4-ply 12% 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and ~ply 13 
15% 30s, 2-ply 2 
20s 16 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two- Skeins 14% 

5 20s 16% 
15% 17 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDWUE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS' 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 
/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP: DRAWING MACHINES | 

“HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN’ COMPANY 


Offices and Plant 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. / ‘Greenville, 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


| 
AVEL 
| 
rae 
| Py 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
Textile Mills - 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
: UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
| 
| 
268 1934 20% 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


Reps.: 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. 
L. F. Moore, 


L. L. Haskina, Greenville, C.; 
Memphis, Tenn 


AKTIVIN CORPF., The, 60 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou Rep.: American Aniline Products, 


Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St... Charlotte, N 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marz 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 Johnston Bidg.., 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 
Pinehurst Bivd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Pe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 11236 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA OORP., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.). 
lis, N. C 


200 Madison Ave., 
Mebane, Ashe- 
Kannapo- 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ge., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.: 711 
side Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C. Sou. Reps.: 1. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: , 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
w. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St., New 
Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord. 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. ©. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; 

L. Cobb, 8. C. 


OLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
Independence Bidg.. Charlotte, 
Bou Reps.: Prank 
Johnson, ox 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 
Buck. Jr.. 6 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S5.W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex iia 

CIATED BOBBIN COS., composed o - 
EN HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; 
DANA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee. Mass.; 
SPOOL BOBBIN Cco., Burlington, Vt. 

Sou The McLeod Companies, which are 
Atlanta Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Udell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. Cc 

THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 686 Drewery 
St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; ‘J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave., Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. O. 

has. A. Barkley, president. 

NE. SCRYMSER CU., 
vor Cit Sou. Reps.: L. Siever, P. O Box 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanburg, 5. G.: J. J. Brown, Henry (trady 
Hotel, Atiants, Ca. 

0., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green ‘ille, 
C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gasi onia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; ussel) 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


UTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 
nia. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
c., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 
liams Mill Road, Atianta, Ga., M. L. K 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P.O 
Box 701, Chariotte, N 

Sy ag LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten S8St., Elber- 
' Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 


1? Battery Place, New 


W., Philatel- 
Chario"te, 


Charlotte Office 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C 
CLINTON CORN Co., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps Pope, Box 490, At- 


lanta, Ga.; Luther “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 


Place. New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 Cedar St.;: B. 
Alexander, Mgr 


CURTIS & MARBLE MAC.usINE CO., Worcester, 
Mass. Gou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
Walter F. Woodward, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 4843. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720. 
Atianta. Gea 

SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A Gulllet, Mer 

CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 


Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Ww Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr 


DRAPER, &. &., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm Chariotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Pianta: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va.. W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; P. Hubach, 
Dist. Sales Mer.. 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
enn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. Pirst St... 


Mgr. Sou 
Ww. Pirst St... 
Mgr. Sou Reps ‘ 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jeflerson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
111 Mills Ave., Greenville, ©.; J M. 
135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., 


Wilming- 
Charlotte, 
Warehouse: 302 


Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices ©Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
OCo., care Bladenboro Cotton Co.. Bladenboro. N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou. 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan. P. 
lotte. N. C 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office; 8S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N C.; S. Shirley, 2705 
liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham. P. O. 
Box 1687. Houston. Tex 

FIDELITY MACHINE co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep 
delphia Office. 


FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.: J. B. Pord Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 

Southern Franklin Frocess Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 
. & Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Olfices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. 
Alston, Mgr.: Chariotte. 

Dallas, Tex., L. 

Tex., E. M. Wise, 
City, Oxkla., F. B. Hathaway, 
Sou Sales Offices 
Megr.: 


Elmira, WN. Y. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
O. Box 681, Char- 


3908 Franklin Ave., 
A. Cordin, Phila- 


Providence, R. I. 


Oklahoma 
B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Birmingham, R 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mgr.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville. Ry., 
B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn.. J. H Barksdale, 
Mgr., New Orleans, La., B. Willard. Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio Tex., 
Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga., 
Mgr.; Dallas, Tex... W. PF. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
hen, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerc 
Ba nk Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bl Greenville, 8. 
C.; Mamner & Kirby, OCastonia, C.; Belton C. 
Plowoen. GriffiDN. Ge 

GREZNSBORO LOOM oo., 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, 
McPetters, Supt., H. 
office. 


Greensboro, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. 
arrill, Rep., Charlotte 
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HALTON'S SONS, 


“Co” and Clearfield. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Dennis J 


. Dunn, P. O. 


Box i261. Charlotte, N 

HART PRODUCTS OORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas ©. Clark, “pen 274, 
Spartanburg. S&S. C Samuel Lehrer, Box 


Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8 O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Dallas, Texas. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C.., Holt Haywood, Mer. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 


R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Gae., J. Cariile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office; Fred Dickson, P. 


©. Box 125, Rockingham, 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Char- 
lotte, N. CO. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atianta, Ga.; Jas. A. Bri 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 


H. Brown, P. O. Box 656. 
J. Waldron and D. OO. Wylie, P 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
Oo. Box 663, 


Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 12641, 
Greenville, 5S. C.: F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd S&t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St... &5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, dJr., 


Atianta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Chariotte, N. C. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. ¥. Burney, 68631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, i013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ca. 


JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH O©O., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Waerehouses 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5. ©.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Piace, Charlotte, 'N C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. ©CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
42nd St.. New York Oity. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg. 5. C.. R. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J 


100 E. 


Sou. Offices and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. FPifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.;: 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply Co.; 
Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co. Fleorida—Jackson- 
ville, The Cameron & Barkley Co.;: Miami, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co. Georgia-—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, 
A. H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Ken- 
tucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. Graft-Pelle 
Co North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; FPay- 
etteville, Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High Point, 
Beeson Hdw. Co Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 
Wuimington, Wilmington Iron Works: W inston- 
Saiem, Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina—An- 
derson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. The Cam- 
eron & Barkiey Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co. 
Tennessee—Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. 
Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service 
Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer. 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: H. W. Blair. 2340 Westfield 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.; E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude 


St.. Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville. Tenn.: 
Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 
H. Ochs 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: . Hotel Oharlotte, 
Chariotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New City. Sou. Plant. Baltville. Va., E. 
A. Hults. -Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
N. C., Pred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton. Charlotte Office: 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: 
208 Montgomery S8t.. Decatur, Ga.: 
ton, Box 570, Memphis. Tenn.: 

Lake Park, Baton Rouge, Zz. d. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL C©CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
Gelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney,. Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE THE, Laurel 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Ez. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gs 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, 


Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 


Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life ys Greensboro, 
N BR. L. Pemberton, 334 Dick , Payetteville, 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence. R. I. Sou Office pnd Ware- 
house: 131 W. First Chariotte. Sou. 
Reps.: L. BE. Taylor. Charlotte Office: C. D. Taylor. 
Sou. Agent. Gaffney. Moore, Gaffney. 
s c.: H. L. Lanter. Shawmut. Ala.: Roy 8. 
Clemmons. 926 W Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS. Passaic. N. JZ. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 226'5 Forbis 8t.. 
Greensboro. N. C.. W. M. Hunt vee Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg Greenville. & Moss, 
Mer.: Newnan. Ge., Tom Taylor Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V Kiliheffer. Greensboro Of- 
fice: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
293 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou Office. 601 
Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewts W Thome- 
son. Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Spartanburg. New Orleans. 


Ga.. Greenvilie. O 
OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC... New York. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 


W. McCann. Div. Mer.. Atianta. Ga.; 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey. Memphis. Tenn.: H. J 
Canny. Greensboro, NW. C.: L. H. Gill, New Orteans, 
La.: W. A. McBride. Richmond. Va.: P. F. Wright. 


Moline, 


Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div Mer., St. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas. Tex.: C. A. Ormeby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex 


J. Steeb. St. Louts. Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
B. C. Browning, Tulsa. Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City. Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Piecher. St. Louts. Mo 
PARKS-CRAMER Fitchburg. 
Office and Plant. Charlotte. WN W. B. Hodge, 
vV.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend. Sou. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
w. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office: J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
Atianta. Ga 
PERKINS & SON, INC.. B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 
fou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, WN. C. 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington. WN U. 8S. Agent. F. L. Hill. Box 407. 
Lexington. NW. C. Sou. Reps.: W. FPF. Stegall, Cra- 
merton. NW. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


ROCKWEAYE MILLS. LaGrange. 
Turner. Jr V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou 
Carolina Spectalty Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia. NW. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
piy Co.. 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co 1725 First Ave... Birmingham, 
Mills & Larpton Supply Co... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co... Nashvilie, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford. Srartanburg. 8 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson, 8S. ©.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 


SACO-LOWFELL SHOPS. 147 Milk &t.. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. WN. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga.. Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanbur¢e. 8. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP... C. G., Orantiteviile, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: H. White, Independence 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., 
Warehouse. Oreenville. 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville 
WN. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice 8St., 
lanta. Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO... Woonsocket. R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
N. C. 


Mass. Sow. 


Wm. 
Reps.: 


Boston. 


Jersey City. NW. J. Sou. 
C. Sou. Reps: W. T. 
Ss. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 


N.W., At- 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. 8. CO. 


SOLVAY SALES CORF.,. 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 822 W  More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi!- 
cal Co 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans. La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Miller- Supply Co.. Tampa, Miami! 
and Jacksonville 

SONOCO Harteville. O. 


SPINDLE & FLYER CO... Charlotte 
N Wm. H. Monty, Mer 

WORKS. THE. New Sritain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones. Mer: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 4234. Charlotte. N. OC. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 7100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
E. McBee Ave.. Greenville. S. C. H. E. Littletohn. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and ©. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN. BALL & O©O., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou Office. Johnston B Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. NW. C. Ira L. Oriffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO... Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell. Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO... THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. OC. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Gs.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Oa. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C.. BH. G. Mayer, Mer. 

UNTVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. ©.: Candler Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. : 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte of- 
fice; J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
BH. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga 


Bos- 


(Jordan Division): 
Greenville. 8 O.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. WN. C.: C. Ragan, P. O. Box 


536. High Point. N. C.;: BE. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
reenville Jordan Div., 
cello, Ga. was 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


RING TRAVELER co. 189 
Providence. R I. Sou. Reps.: Wm 
Box 792. Greenville. 8. C 
Martetta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mil) Supply Co.. 
Chariotte. C Charlotte Cupply Co Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. C.: BSulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Fulton MIll Supply 
Co.. Atianta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. Ala 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., 


Aborn &t., 
P Vaughan. 
B. Land. Box 4, 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. NW. Carolina Specialty 122 Brevard 
Court. Charlotte. NW. C 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa) 
Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave... N.E.. Atianta. Ga... B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Atienta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSBE C©CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, MN. C.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A.. Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office’ Bt Loutse Mo 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitineville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou 
Charlotte Office: I 
Atianta Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 2029 East 
5th St... Charlotte. N 


Mers.: “1317 
Reps.: P. Thomas. 
D. Wingo and M. Powell. 


WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. & O 


New Rayon Weaves 


Marked advance in the styling of 
rayons is indicated by fabrics for the 
Palm Beach season, developed by the 
du Pont Rayon Company’s fabric de- 
velopment service, which is finding a 
place in the collections of leading 
Worth Street houses and uptown silk 
converters and manufacturers. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the sponsor- 
ship of new rayon weaves, some of 
them even containing some cotton, by 
leading silk firms who are now turn- 
ing to rayon for novel sports wear 
fabrics. 

Emphasis is placed upon texture in 
the new fabrics. Both rough and 
smooth weaves were included in a col- 
lection of these fabrics seen in the 
office of Alexis Sommaripa, head of 
the du Pont fabric development ser 
vice. Both rayon and spun rayon 
fabrics were included in the collection 
assembled from resort lines of leading 
fabric houses. 

Many versions of diagonal rayon 
weaves are included in the collection. 
Some particularly interesting ones 
combine spun rayon and cotton. One 
smart ribbed spun rayon has a de- 
cidedly velvety appearance. 

Heavy sheer fabrics of spun rayon 
are also particularly interesting. One 
attractive fabric, which suggests a 
very sheer, fine wool crepe, combines 
Acele and spun rayon, giving a most 
attractive two-toned appearance to its 
jacquard design. 

Rough crepes shown, 
tailored daytime wear, include a 
number of versions of roshanara 
crepe and crepon type fabrics. An 
entirely new type of fabric in this 
range is a heavy ribbed crepe. An- 
other is a woolly looking crinkly 
crepe combing rayon with cotton. 

In the smooth weaves new versions 


suitable for 
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of the Sinellic type are included 
well as poplin types and others, in 
which there is a faint diagonal. For 
later in the season when women will 
be seeking something new for sports- 
wear there are a number of silk shirt- 
ing types woven of 150 denier 90 
filament yarn. Included in the shirt- 
ing group are a number of jacquard 
toile weaves. 
One of 
shown is a 
Pont fabric 


the high style fabrics 
cloth called by the du 
department “the little 
rag.’ This is made of a high twist 
spun rayon and is a drawn thread 
sheer whose drawn-work plaid effect 
is achieved by the burning out proc- 
ess. 

Improved versions of the rough 
mesh weaves so popular last year are 
also included in the collection. Some 
versions suggest a crocheted mesh. 


This Is The Depression 


These are the Investors. 

These are the Shares the Investors 
bought. 

These are the Bears who sold short 
the Shares the Investors bought. 

These are the Charts that helped 
the Bears sell short the Shares the 
Investors bought. 

These are the Marts that lowered 
the Charts that helped the Bears sell 
short the Shares the Investors 
bought. 

These are the Goods that drugged 
the Marts that lowered the Charts 
that helped the Bears sell short the 
Shares the Investors bought. 

These are the Firms that made the 
Goods that drugged the Marts that 
lowered the Charts that helped the 
Bears sell short the Shares the In- 
vestors bought. 

These are Investors, all forlorn 
who backed the Firms, now battered 
and worn—that made the Goods for 
buyers unborn—that drugged the 
Marts—that lowered the Charts- 
that helped the Bears—-sell short the 
Shares—the Investors bought in the 
first place!——Judge. 


Textile Chemists Meet 
Oct. 31 


The Textile and Colorists 
Association of the Piedmont section 
of the Carolinas will hold its autumn 
convention in Charlotte October 31. 
The business session and banquet will 
be held at Hotel Charlotte. An at- 
tendance of approximately 150 per- 
sons is being arranged for by John L. 
Crist. 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas 


Here’s Why And How 


Everywhere we go, officials, superintendents and: over- 
seers are grieving over loss of our separate Home Section. 
Few have stopped to consider the extra expense in pub- 
lishing it, nor that for three years it was an absolutely 
free gift from generous-hearted Mr. David Clark. Like 
some fair-minded textile mill stockholders who divide 
dividends (when there are any) with their employees, 
Mr. Clark, in the days of prosperity, divided with the 
patrons of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


’ The prosperity of our paper depends upon the pros- 
perity of the Southern textile industry. When adversity 
swept down on our mills, it was necessary to cut expenses 
drastically, in order that mills could run even part time, 
and help to care for dependent employees. Since mills 
have been curtailing, there has been curtailing in buying 
mill supplies, curtailing in advertising (chief source of 
any paper’s income), therefore, it was necessary for Mr. 
Clark to curtail somewhere. 


The Bulletin must be published regardless of the 
price of printing supplies, and there was only one thing 
he could do—drop the Home Section until the textile 
world recovers from its attack of inertia. He would gladly 
restore the Home Section if conditions should make it 
practical. 

Several leading mill officials express themselves in no 
uncertain terms (to me), of the valuable influence that 
the Home Section had among their people. Some have 
suggested that the mills should help Mr. Clark finance 
the publication of the newsy little supplement that was 
so eagerly read by everyone who received it, and passed 
on to others. 


Of course, “Aunt Becky” would delight to have it 
back. It kept us so closely in touch with the very heart 
of things in our mill villages. But we understand the 
circumstances, and have here tried to explain it to our 
disappointed friends. Don’t blame Mr. Clark—blame 
bad business—then do your bit toward helping to make 
things better. Mr. Clark will always do the best he can 
for his subscribers,—and your subscription will help 
mightily in bringing things back to normal. 

Clark’s Mill 


Our recent subscribers will all receive 


Directory,—next January issue. 


Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Gastonia, N. C.—A Correction 


MuTUAL MILLS AN INTERESTING PLACE 


Right here let us explain that the overseer of spinning 
at Myrtle Mill, is M. C. Moose, and not “Moore” as 
published last week. Guess the S was so like an R. 
that our linotype man could not tell the difference, and 
the writer was not here to read the proof. Myrtle Mill 
is one of the few running full daytime—another proof 
that religion in business is really effective materially. 
Everyone of the 67 families at this mill is represented 
in Sunday school, we were told by Superintendent D. H. 
Whitener. Misses Lucille Tatum, Jean Steele, and Ruth 
Gatlin are community workers for several mills, one of 
them being Myrtle, where the girls have domestic science 
classes, and mothers have a club that is very helpful. 

A. H. Russell, superintendent, is a deep thinking man 
and one who believes that when people truly repent of 
their sins and turn to God, then will His promises be 
fulfilled in the blessings we need. He believes that the 
bountiful supply of foodstuffs and cotton grown this year 
is for a purpose—perhaps in preparation for a time when 
there will be a scarcity, and believes it is a terrible sin 
to destroy anything—and so do we. The suggestion to 
destroy cotton—the destruction of wheat and corn—is 
enough to make God angry, when there are thousands 
without decent bedding and necessary food. Why not 
give the surplus of all supplies, to those who are in need? 
And we sincerely agree with Mr. Russell. 

W. A. Pruett is overseer of carding, and B. B. Camp- 
bell, overseer of spinning—both very pleasant and effi- 
cient gentlemen. 

We noticed a lovely “No Accident Banner” in the 
office, and on inquiry learned that it had been in the 
possession of Mutual Mill three years! 

Now we don’t know whether this mill has beeen en- 
titled to it that long or not. It’s an unusual mill that 
can run three years without an accident. Anyway, it 
is a beauty, and we hope Mutual will really win and 
hold it another three years. 

If it has just been forgotten and left there, we hope 
to see it restored to active service. It is a good idea. 

VICTORY AND WINGET MILLS 
These are exceptionally nice mills but were running 
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short time as were about all the mills in this section 
of Gastonia. 

H. G. Winget is superintendent of both mills; D. C. 
Eaker is overseer carding and J. C. Hill, overseer spin- 
ning at Victory. C. C. Carver is overseer carding, and 
R. B. Price, overseer spinning, at Winget. 

HANOVER MILLS 

W. A. Marley is the genial superintendent of Hanover 
Mills, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, which are all convenient 
to his pretty office inside of a fence covered in rose vines, 
and an entrancing picture in springtime. 

O. J. Lyda, is the whole cheese at No. 1 which seemed 
the busiest of all three. 

W. G. Shepherd is carder and H. B. Barker is spinner, 
at No. 2. 

J. E. Campbell is carder and E. R. Holder is spinner, 
in No. 3. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Exposition Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

There are so many goods things to say about Exposi- 
tion Mills. I don’t know where to begin. But we think 
we have the best mill in the country, and under the best 
management. 

Mr. Miller, our president, would speak to you, I be- 
lieve, if he met you every 15 minutes, and always with 
a smile. Who could help but like him? And there’s Mr. 
Glenn, our treasurer, who has no superior; he'll stop and 
talk to any of us anywhere. Mr. A. E. Massey, our su- 
perintendent, is our friend when we need one, and some- 
times we need a friend: but don’t forget he is our boss 
when we need one; and everybody needs a boss some- 
times. Mr. Massey is right on the job. 

Our mill is just a 70,000-spindle mill. When you walk 
in the mill gate it reminds you of a school campus, pretty 
lawn and hedges. Our homes inside and out gives you 
a feeling that you are living up town. We have nice 
lawns and yards. You wouldn’t know it was a mill vil- 
lage if some one didn’t tell you. 

We have a nice bunch of overseers that are always 
ready to meet you half way in everything that’s right. 
Mr. Ed Chandler is overseer carding; Mr. J. D. Pass. 
day second hand in carding; Mr. C. M. McFarlin, night 
second hand. 

Mr. J. W. 
second hand. 

Mr. Barnes is overseer weaving: Mr. C. L. Clemer, 
second hand in weaving. 

Aunt Becky, I forgot that cloth room man’s name, but 
he is a doggone good one. He knows cloth and if it 
isn’t right, he won’t have it. 

Sure, we have a master mechanic and a second hand in 
the shop, too. That’s one place when you take anything 
to get it fixed you get it fixed. Mr. P. L. Lindsay is 
master mechanic and John Towns is second hand. He'll 
give you service with a smile if you’re looking at him. 

Aunt Becky, did you meet our supply room man when 
you were here, Mr. Bennie Jones? Now, he’s a good fel- 
low if you could get it out of his head that “Santa Claus” 
doesn’t come in a jug any more! He has worn out all 
the leaves on the calendar looking at December 25th. 

BILL. 


Palmetto, Ga.—Palmetto Cotton Mills 


KiInp HEARTS AND FRIENDLY HAND-CLASPS 


Nabors, overseer spinning; R. F. Goodroe, 


Isn't it strange how much difference there is in the 
In some places one gets 


atmosphere of different mills? 
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“chilled” and can think of nothing but Arctic regions and 
ice tags; at other places—-maybe just a few milees, or 
few blocks away—everything tends to make one think of 
Southern Springtime, the perfume of flowers, the music 
of rippling waters, the singing of birds and ringing of 
joy-bells. The last description fits Palmetto Mills, Pal- 
metto, Ga. 

It had been around 15 years since my last visit here, 
but Superintendent W. R. Thomason and his splendid 
bunch of overseers remembered me, and gave me the kind 
of welcome and hearty co-operation that is never forgot- 
ten. Mr. Thomason went with me into the mill and saw 
to it that I met his overseers. However, one big fine 
looking man with a heavy set of mustache kept at a safe 
distance. I believe he was the overseer of weaving; per- 
haps he thought I was looking for a job, and having 
nothing to offer, hated to disappointment by saying 
“No,” so kept out of reach. But when I go to weaving 
again, I’m going to ask Mr. Rodgers for a job! 

W. F. Hucherson, overseer of carding, is made of ma- 
terial that keeps the wheels of Progress moving. His 
subscription was paid far in advance, but in compliment 
to “Aunt Becky” he renewed it. Pity there aren’t more 
of his kind. 

J. E. Boyton, overseer of spinning, collects snappy 
mottoes and pithy sayings with which to adorn the wall 
and his desk. I remember quoting some he had 15 years 
ago while I was with Mill News. Here are a few I copied 
my last visit: 

“Don’t worry about your troubles today—you’ll have 
a different bunch next week.”’ 

“Do right a thousand times and you'll never hear of 
it—do wrong once and youll hear of it a thousand times.”’ 

‘The easiest way to win an argument is to keep quiet.’ 

“If you have nothing to do, don’t do it here.” 

Harvey Bowen, overseer the cloth room, and J. J. 
Jones, in picker room, are other live wires, and Ray Las- 
siter is a young man who knows the value of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 

A charming young lady and a gentleman in the office 
whose names I’ve forgotten were very friendly and every- 
one has my thanks for a pleasant visit. 


Unfriendly Wish 


The two young men were walking along the road 
when one of them stopped and clutched at his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“IT say, George,” he said, “I thought you were a friend 
of Hatton. He’s just passed you by without saying a 
word.” 

“We're not friends any longer,”’ George replied. “The 
last time he went abroad he sent me a postcard. On the 
back were the words, “Wish you were here—’ ”’ 

“But I don’t quite see—” interrupted his friend. 

“No? Well, it was a postcard of a foreign prison.” — 
London Answers. 


Methodist Orphanage Defeats Clayton, 
N. C., 20-0 


Coach Ford’s Methodist Orphange eleven turned in a 
decisive 20-0 victory over Clayton Highs here. 

Newsome, fullback, and Hill, quarter, were the stars 
for the Orphanage team, both making a number of fine 
runs besides accounting for the local’s touchdowns. Hill 
scored twice for the locals while Newsome counted the 
other touchdown. 

Captain Wilder starred for the Clayton team. 
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| ing textile mills. The work is pub- 
lished by the Bragdon-Lord & Nagle 


CLASSIFIED ADS lished by the Bragdon-Lord & Nagle 
Directory Co., Inc., McGraw-Hill 


Building, 330 West Forty-second 


WANTED—Foreman or assistant super- . . In arranging the table of con S 
iMtendent for silk mill. Must be com. L901 American Textile 
petent loom fizer and thoroughly famil- Di t Distributed the concern has given the manufac- 
lar with ae and pater wake irec ory istripute turing establishments in their order 
experience arn Saiary expecter AQG- 
dress “Silk,"’ care Southern Textile Bul- en of processing and distributing normal 

__tetin. Siitiinchipsalligiheenniiaailip The 1931 edition of the official | {or the industry, beginning with raw 

WANT vers Jarge American Textile Directory combin- sara, 
Southern Textile Bulletin the Knitting Trade is now offered to te SUP 

, the trade. phies. e nit goods section 

THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL placed in the second part of the book 
is by train. The safest. Most com- aati - aommedbreea ar ' and treats that industry in the same 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. texte manutacturing establishments | 4. 

Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding in this country, Canada and Mexico. 
greatly reduced fares for short In addition, the publishers are em- 
SCUITHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM phasizing the utility of the yarn trade Cotton Loan Value 8 Cents 


Washington.—The government has 
placed an average value of eight cents 
Cl if] d R a pound on cotton accepted as col- 

assl 1e ates lateral for crop loans to provide 
Southern farmers with additional 
money. 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per This action was taken by the agri- 
culture department to encourage 
holding the new harvest from already 
glutted markets and to release part 
of the crop mortgaged to the govern- 


: ment for the purchase of necessities 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 and payment of taxes and other 


word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


per inch, one insertion. debts. 

Millions of dollars were loaned in 
the South last spring to assist the 
farmer in replanting his fields after 
the 1930 drought. 


| Cotton Spinning 
| Shows Increase 
* Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
R ULED FORMS Bureau to have been operated during 
| September at 89.1 per cent capacity 
|’ on a single shift basis compared with 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 81.8 per cent during August this year 
and 76.4 per cent during September 

| last year. 
LETTERHEADS | Spinning spindles in place Septem- 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match | ber 30 totalled 32,586,880, of which 
Bill Heads Factory Forms | 25,236,916 were active at some time 
Statements Invoices during the month, with the average, 
Pay Roll Envelopes on a single shift basis, being 28,722.,- 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders O89. Compared with 32,611,033; 
HM | 25,622,526 and 26,672,194 for Au- 
rust this year and 33,959,172; 26,- 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 387,004 and 25,941,497 for Septem- 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock ber last year. 

Active spindle hours for September 
totalled 6,540,450,.573, or an average 
W ASHBURN PRINTING CO. of 201 hours per spindle in place, 
DAVID CLARK. President compared with 6,192,750,076 and 
18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte. N. C. 190 for August this year and 5,662,- 
899.108 and 167 for September last 
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Business Paper Advertising 
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E ficient Manufacturer 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE : . NEW YORK CITY 


W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to vou bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


THis SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper .. 

't stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightiorward business methods. 
and editorial standards that insure reade 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
FACTORIES AND PLANTS INSTALL 
VOGEL NUMBER TEN SEAT- 
ACTION CLOSETS 

There is nothing to get 


out of order or require ad- 
justment. 


, \ They use but four gallons 
( \ of water to a flush—sav- 
) ing a gallon every time. 


They are seat-action clos- 


\ ets which have proved 

| best for installation in 

plants and factories where 

- | | the closets must withstand 
| | almost continuous hard 

- use. Sold and in- 


stalled by plumbers 
evervwhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


STARCH 


has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resutted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming”’ 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. itn manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘“‘creamed”™ by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Yours for the Asking ! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


—as advertised Although it 
a littl more than a century to gradually 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems 


has taken us 
build it. Our 


That's what it is 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 

Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble 

Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 

A. H. Gum 

Asace Gum 

Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 


New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C 
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